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Art. 1. A Tveatise on the Genius and Object of the Pa- 
triarchal, the Levitical, and the Christian sgt ow 
By George Stanley Vaber, B.D .2 vols, Bvo ivingtons. 
1823. 


It is impossible to survey the dealings of Divine Providence 
toward mankind, as redorded in the sacred Scriptures, with- 
out feelings of astonishment and veneration. We not only 
discover the unceasing agency of a celestial power, but also, 
even amid the awful mysteriousness of its operations, per- 
ceive a continued display of mercy and benevolence. In the 
patriarchal ages, the Divine communications and interposi- 
tions were numerous, till it pleased the sovereign Lord to 
adopt a different mode of religious government hy the insti- 
tution of the Mosaic economy. This remained for a lon 
period: but when the prophetical voice had been silent for 
some centuries, it again sounded forth in the inspired heralds 
of Christianity, the echo of which is now abroad in all the 
world, and will resound yet louder and louder to the final 
termination of this sublanary scene. Thus do the sacred 
writings contain the history of God’s especial care for the 
moral improvement of his creatares, as exhibited in the Pa- 
triarchal, Levitical, and Christian Dispensations, which last 
is to endure to the consummation of all things. 

Each of these dispensations has something peculiar, some- 
thing which distinguishes it from the rest, while at the same 
time they have a mataal relationship. With many distine- 
tive features they have many things in common. They are 
all foanded in one and the same system of divine grace, 
which, commencing with the fall, was saecessively developed, 
till it shone with its most resplendent lustre at the advent of 
our Redeemer. They promulgate the same truth, though 
with different degrees of clearness; and they couspie with 
wonderful Larmony and accordance im announcing to mae the 
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230 Faber on the Three Dispensations. 


grand scheme of redemption through a Mediator. Christ is 
the mighty Deliverer promised to the patriarchs, typified in 
the Levitical law, and described in the Gospel; he, like the 
sun in the solar system, is the object about which they revolve, 
and for the manifestation of whom they were designed in the 
deep counsels of Omnipotence. From first to last the In- 
carnate God is the subject of their proclamation ; and under 
every religious institution the Almighty hasbeen progres- 
sively carrying on a stupendous plan of grace and mercy for 
the salvation of his creatures. 

To inquire with humble reverence into the nature of the 
several dispensations of Eternal Wisdom to man, is an em- 
ployment of the intellectual faculties at once the most noble 
and the most useful. Every sober investigation of the works 
of God, either in the natural or moral world, tends to display 
more fully the divine attributes, and thereby to excite the 
flame of piety in the human heart. The same result follows 
a reverential examination of his revealed will in its succes- 
sive stages, for the more we know of it the more it appears 
to have originated in the immensity of his goodness. It was 
not, therefore, without high anticipation that we began the 
perusal of the volumes before as, which are intended to in- 
vestigate the genius and object of the dispensations of God 
to man; nor have our expectations been disappointed. The 
celebrity which Mr. Faber has acquired by his other publi- 
cations will not be diminished by the present performance. 
To point out its excellencies, and they are numerous, is an 
easy and pleasant task; but critical justice no less requires 
us to take some notice of those parts which appear to be ex- 
ceptionable. Not that we design to lay our finger upon every 
passage where the author has, in our opinion, gone astray, or 
to enter into a laboured refutation of his errors; but we pro- 
pose to comment upon the work with the srictest impartial- 
ity; and by doing so we hope to present to our readers a 
correct view of these ingenious volumes. 

The learned author following the natural division uf the sub- 
ject, discusses the genius and object of the Patriarchal, Le- 
vitical, and Christian Dispensations, in three successive books. 
After some introductory and extremely valuable observa- 
tions on the peculiar nature of these dispensations, he enters 
upon an examination of the theory of Bishop Warburton, 
relative to the state of man from his first creation to the pro- 
mulgation of the law. In the course of his inquiries he is 
often brought in collision with the author of The Divine 
Legation of Moses, and whenever he enters into the field of 

controversy with this distinguished prelate, he opposes a 
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firm and able lance. Inthe present rencontre Mr. ‘Faber 
has evidently the advantage. Warburton, as is well known; 
maintained the paradoxical notion, that Adam and Eve were 
not placed in Paradise immediately upon ‘their creation, but 
existed for a period of undefined length in an ante-paradisia- 
cal state, during which they were kept under the tutelage of 
natural, as contradistinguished from revealed, religion ; and 
were liable to the death of the body, and the annihilation of 
the soul, having been created mortal. It pleased the Su~ 
reme Being, however, to remove them out of this state into 
aradise, where they became, for the first time, subject to 
the controul of revealed religion; and where, for the first 
time, they became immortal. Yet was the grant of immor- 
tality not absolute, but conditional, being suspended upon the 
observance or non-observance of an arbitrary precept. Un- 
happily for themselves and their posterity they trans 
the commandment, ia consequence of which they were brought 
back to their aboriginal condition, again became mortal, and 
were again subjected to the law of nature, as contradistin- 
guished from the law of revelation, which subjection to the 
law of nature continued to the time of Moses, when a 
revealed law, though of limited operation, was delivered 
through his agency from Mount Sinai. From all this the 
Bishop infers that the doctrine of a future state was generally 
unknown both before and under the law; and that, during 
this period, man lived under an especial or extraordinary Pro- 
vidence.—Such is Warburton’s theory, and, if it could be 
established, it would at once demolish what is denominated 
the patriarchal dispensation ; for, if nothing except mere 
natural religion existed previous to the promulgation of the 
law, there could be no such thing as any patriarchal dispen- 
sation. Little indeed is the evidence which the genius, of 
Warburton could adduce in support of this notion; but little 
as it is, it must nevertheless be thoroughly sifted in order.to 
pas the way for an examination of the ante- Mosaical reve- 
ations. 

It was incumbent, therefore, upon Mr. Faber to upset the 
Bishop’s theory, as it lies at the very threshold of his inquiry ; 
and he has, if our judgment, successfully cembated all the ar- 
guments by which his lordship supports it, with the excep- 
tion of one, in the refutation of which he does not appeur'to 
be equally happy. In proof of an ante-paradisiacal staté the 
Bishop argues, that as God made — plant of the field be- 
fore it was in the earth, and every herb of the field beforé it 
grew ; for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth, (Gen. ii. 5.) not the vegetables themselves, bat only 
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their seeds, were originally created ; and that, consequently, 
a considerable time must have elapsed before the garden of 
Paradise could be fit for the reception of Adam and Eve, 
who were created only three days after the seeds of vegeta. 
bles, their only subsistence, were created. Now this argu. 
ment rests upon the supposition that the seeds only of vege- 
tables were originally created, which is so far from being 
affirmed that the sacred narrative implies directly the 
reverse. Moses expressly says that the Lord God formed 
every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and every 
herb of the field before it grew, thus denominating the vege- 
tables created “plants” and “herbs,” which he would 
searcely have done had he meant that the ‘‘ seeds” of vege- 
tables were first formed ; because, in the preceding chapter, 
he distinguishes the plants and herbs from their seeds. 
Hence it is fair to infer, that these plants and herbs were 
created in their state of full productive maturity. The 
Bishop's argument being thus built on an erroneous assump- 
tion necessarily falls to the ground. But even allowing his 
premises, that Power which called the vegetable seeds into 
existepee, could easily hasten their growth with sufficient 
rapidity to afford subsistence to the newly created animals. 
Mr. F. however, acquiescing in the Bishop's interpreta- 
tion, that the seeds only of vegetables were originally created, 
is compelled to deny that the six days of the creation were six 
uatural days, and to consider them as six periods of very con- 
siderable length. If this opinion be correct, the first formed 
seeds would undoubtedly have time to arrive at maturity be- 


fore the creation of the animals, and he thus argues in its de- 
fence :— 


* That the six demiurgic days, instead of being nothing more 
than six natural solar days, were each a period of very considerable 
length, may be proved, partly by analogy of language, partly by the 
very necessity of the narrative, partly by ancient tradition, and partly 
by the discovertes, or possibly the re.discoveries of modern physiolo- 
gists.” (Vol. I. p. 111.) 


Now with respect to the first of these arguments, it will 
readily be Pl that if one of the seven mundane days 
be a natural day, they must all be natural days; and 
conversely, if one of the seven mundane days be a 
pened of great length, they must all be periods of great 
ength. (p. 112.) But how is it attempted to be proved that 
auy one of the seven days was a period of great length? He 
takes the seventh for this purpose, and observes that, if God 
laboured six natural days, and rested on the seventh natural 
day, the very statement implies his having resumed his 
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labours on the eighth natural day, or on the first day of, the 
following natural week ; but God did not resume his labotirs 
on the eighth natural day, and therefore the sabbath must 
certainly be extended beyond the limits of the seventh nati- 
ralday. ‘The Divine sabbath, he thinks, is still continuing, 
and will not terminate until the predicted dissclutigg of ihe 
present order of things. (p. 114. e¢ seg.) But this reasonin 
has no foundation in the sacred text, which is, On the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had made ; and he rested 
on the seventh day from all his work which he had made, 
And God blessed ihe seventh day, and sanctified it; because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made. (Gen. ii. 2, 3.) The seventh day is here pointed 
outas the day on which the Almighty rested alter his work 
of creation; but whether he continued to rest, or rested 
his labours on the eighth day, the history is altogether silent, 
anil the one may as well be supposed as the other. The ses) 
cond argument depends upon Bishop Warburton’s iterpres. 
tation of Gen. ii. 5, which has been already shewn to be ers, 
roneous. ‘The third argument, derived from the correspon-. 
dency of ancient traditions, is wholly insuflicient, since 
tradition, whatever weight it may have as corroborative, tes- 
timony, can have but very little in the silence of holy Scripture,, 
And the fourth argument, built upon the discoveries of mo 
dern physiologists, stands upon very precarious ground, Ger, 
ological science has scarcely yet been so far advanced as to 
afford proper data for a sound conclusion ; and others, who 
must be supposed far superior to Mr. Faber in physiological 
knowledge, have arrived at very different results, , 
Not only is our author’s notion of the six demiurgic days 
bottomed upon uncertain grounds, but it is likewise open to 
several objections. There is no intimation in other parts of 
the sacred volume, that the six days of creation were six vast 
periods of indefinite duration, which would be truly a re 
ing had they been really so, and not six nataral days. € 
phraseology also of the inspired historian, “ the evening and 
the morning were the first day,” and “ the greater light to 
rule the day and the lesser light to rule the night,” implies 
that each portion of the work was performed in the course of one 
entire day, or within the period of one revolution of our planet 
round its axis. ‘To this may be added, that the sanctification 
of the seventh, shews it to be a natural day ; for the expres- 
sions ‘God blessed the seventh, and sanctified it,” denote, 
as the best commentators observe, that God ordered it te-he : 
set apart for the purpose of preserving the memory of the 
creation, and of offering prayer, praise, and adoration te 
the great Creator; a purpose which can alone be answered 
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by hallowing every seventh day, and by consequence the se- 
venth day blessed and sanctified was a natural day, which 
according to a remark previously made, infers that the whole 
of the seven demiurgic days were seven natural days. 

The learned Author proceeds in the fourth chapter to the 
more immediate subject of his inquiry, the nature and object 
of the Patriarchal Dispensation. After determining nega- 
tively that its leading object was not to convey the know- 
ledge of the Divine Unity, nor to inculcate authoritatively the 
duties of morality, nor to teach the divine attributes of wis- 
dom, power, and justice, nor to communicate any knowledge 
which man had already possessed in Paradise, he concludes 


that its object must have been to inculcate the doctrine of 
redemption. 


“ This negative inquiry, by shutting out all which our first pa- 
rents had learned during their Paradisiacal state, at once limits 
our positive inquiry to the history of the Fall: for then it was that 
man had need to acquire additional knowledge ; then it was that 
the Patriarchal Dispensation commenced. 

‘* Now it is obvious, that the only additional knowledge which 
man had need to acquire after his fall, was a knowledge which re- 
spected his miserably altered condition. 

‘* Instead of basking in the sunshine of God’s favour, as during 
the first period of his life, he found himself deprived of his high 
privileges, and subjected in a very marked manner to the Divine 
displeasure. “Phe only questions, therefore, which were at all in- 
teresting to him under such circumstances, and which could form 
the subject of at least a consolatory revelation, was the important 
question, whether he might hope to be ever reconciled to his offended 
Creator, and whether there was any prospect of his penalty being 
either remitted or mitigated. 

** Hence | think it plain, that any Dispensation of revealed reli- 
gion, to which God might subject man after the Fail, must have 
had for its special object the solution of this question. But, if it 
did not solve the question after a favourable manner, it could have 
had no other effect than to drive man to absolute despair, and 
thence (as our Church expresses it) to complete wretchedness of 
unclean (ramg. For, if it held out God as utterly irreconcileable, 
there was of necessity a total end of hope, and therefore a total 
want of any motive to repent. The object, consequently of the 
Patriarchal Dispensation, to which man was subjected after the 
Fall, must, if that Dispensation wore a benign aspect, have been 
the inculcation of (what in one word we call) the doctrine of ne- 
pEMPTION. But it is most certain, that the Patriarchal Dispensa- 
uon ded wear a benign aspect. Therefore the inculcation of the 
sewn of REDEMPTION must have been its special object.” Vol. i. 
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This is a sublime view of the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
and is abundantly clear to us who are blessed with the light 
of the Gospel; but was this view of it entertained by Adam 
and his early descendants! Though it- may have been de- 
signed to inculcate the doctrine ef redemption, was it so un- 
derstood by these who lived during the patriarohal ages? In 
deciding this question appeal must of necessity be made to 
the sacred Scriptures; and our Author makes this appeal 
with admirable acuteness, and in a strain of the most cogent 
reasoning. From an examination of the prophecy respect- 
ing the seed of the woman he infers that our first parents, 
and consequently their early posterity, must have learned 
that man should be restored to his lost inheritance of a happy 
immortality by the sacrifice or death of that promised Deli- 
verer, who was verbally announced under the title of the 
woman's Seed. (p. 211.) To attempt any abridgment would 
be doing an injustice to the Author's reasoning; we must 
therefore content ourselves with recommending this fifth 
chapter of the first book to the reader's serious attention. 

To the argument from Scriptere so skilfully conducted, 
and so decisive in itself, he has subjoined a chapter respect- 
ing the knowledge of the doctrine of redemption possessed 
by mankind during the patriarchal ages, so far as tho matter 
can be ascertained from the old theology of the Gentiles. 
Pecaliarly well fitted by his former course of stadies for the 
investigation of this sabject, he has availed himself of the 
aids supplied by his extensive reading. ‘That in the prose- 
eution of this researeh he has displayed great penetration and 
recondite learning, will be allowed by all; but whether he 
has sneceeded in developing the traths which lie concealed 
onder Pagan rites and traditions, or whether he has added 
aught to the evidence of his reasoning from Scriptare, will 
be affirmed or denied according as the reader happens to be 
favourable or unfavoarable to sach dubious speculations. 

The design of the last chapter of this book is to prove 
that the apestacy of Cain and the ante-dilavians consisted im 
a bold rejection of the doctrine of the atonement through the 
Seed of the woman, and that therefore it was the special 
object of the Patriarchal Dispensatiou to inculcate this iden- 
tical doctrine. This he attempts to shew by an interpreta- 
tion of two well known passages of the Apostolical writings 
different from that which is generally received. The pas- 
sages alladed to are Jude 6. The angels, which kept not 
their first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath re- 
served in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day: and 2 Pet. u. 4. God spared not the 
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angels that sinned ; but cast them down to hell, and delivered 
them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment. 
The beings here spoken of are generally supposed to be dis- 
embodied spirits; but Mr. F. is persuaded that they have 
not the slightest relation to the fall of Satan and his confede- 
ates. With regard to the former of them he remarks, 


‘It is probable, that the common belief, at least in England, 
that such is their character, (viz. disembodied spirits) would never 
have prevailed, if our translators had not, in the first place, given 
a particular sense to a word of general import ; and if, in the se- 
cond place, they had not wholly omitted a most important mascu- 
line pronoun, which occurs in the original Greek.” Vol. i. p. 347. 


This is a somewhat hardy assertion. It would surely be 
difficult to prove that the common belief in England rests 
solely on the authorized version, when those who can read 
the original are so numerous, and read it not only witha 
mere school-boy facility, but with critical discernment. And 
what is the word of which Mr. F. complains? (tis that in 
the standard version ayysA0 is rendered angels instead of 
messengers, which, however, for any thing that yet appears 
may be correct. ‘The word omitted is the dative masculine 
to these, révros, after the words “in like manner” in the 
seventh verse, which is readily acknowledged to be an omis- 
sion by our translators, who ought to have rendered it thus ; 
The angels, which kept not their first estate but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day : even as Sodom 
and Gomorrha and the cities about them in like manner to 
THESB giving themselves over to fornication and going after 
strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire. Nevertheless its insertion, as we hope 
to make it appear, will not warrant the inference which is 
attempted to be drawn from it. 

So far no adequate reason is given why the common! 
received interpretation should be abandoned, which, by the 
bye, is no small confirmation of its accuracy; but, since ano- 
ther has been proposed by so learmcd a writer, it requires to 
be submitted to fair examination. Our Author's interpreta- 
tion, then, is briefly this, that the angels or messengers spoken 
of by St. Jude and St. Peter, are the same as the sons.of 
God spoken of by Moses in Gen. vi. 2. and these sons of 
God he supposes were the apostate Seibite priests. .The 
Apostolical texts have formerly been explained of human, 
not spiritual beings, as may be seen in the valuable Cure 


Philolegice of Wolfius ; and Dr. Hales, in his New. Analysis 
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ef Chronology, gives an exposition much the same as that 
of Mr, Faber; but it is defended by the latter in an elaborate 
dissertation, in which the grounds of it are thus stated, 


«It will readily be anticipated, that I would identify the sons 
or Gop spoken of by Moses with the fallen aNGeLs or MESSEN- 
cers who are mentioned by St. Jude and St, Peter. To this ar- 
gumeot I am led by their exact mutual correspondence in every 
particular. 

« The MESSENGERS are adduced in close connexion with various 
other examples, sought out of the most remote antiquity ; such as 
the antediluvians in the time of Noah, the depraved inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, and the unbelieving Israelites in the wilder- 
ness: whence we may infer, that they also are no comparatively. 
modern transgressors, but that they belong to a very distant stale 
Now this is precisely the case with the sons or Gop. 

* Again; from the circumstance of their being charged with 
corporeal abominations of which spirits are physically incapable, 
the MessENGERS have been demonstrated to be mortal men, and 
not uncmbodied spirits: and, from the perpetual usage of the 
terms MALACH and anGELus by the inspired writers of the Old 
and New Testaments, they have been further proved to be sacer- 
dotal ministers of Jehovah. Such also is plainly enough the cha- 
racter of the sons of Gop: they are mortal mea, or they could 
not have contracted unlawful marriages ; ag are priests or pro- 
phets of God, because they are placed in studied contradistinction 
to men in general, and because the very title of a son or Gop is 
both analogous to that of a MAN oF Gop, and is expressly applied 
to every Christian as a member of what St. Peter calls (in allusion 
to Christ’s sacerdotal empire whether under Patriarchism or under 
the Law) a holy priesthood and a royal priesthood. 

“ The MESSENGERS are further said to have kept not their prin- 
c'pality; or, in other words, to have abdicated, through apostacy, 
their princely dignities in the sacerdotal empire. In a similar 
manner the sons or Gop joined themselves by matrimonial con- 
nexions, to the unbelieving Cainites ; plunged into all their weak- 
ness, both spiritual and corporeal ; became the parents of a lawless 
and violent race ; and so completely apostatized from the holiness 
of their station, that the religious system, propounded to Adam 
and handed down to posterity by Seth, a system expressly built 
upon the fall of man and his consequent need of an atoning medi- 
ator, was at length confined within the narrow limits of the high- 
priest’s family. 

Lastly, the messenceRs are said to have left their own habita- 
tion; that is to say, they emigrated in a body from the peculiar 
region which was allotted to their family ; and, laying aside their 
sacerdotal distinction, they sinned by mingling with the heathen 
and by learning their ways. That such also was the conduct of 
the sonsior Gop, may be inferred even from the brigf narrative 
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which Moses has given us of their transactions : for, to have taken 
wives from among the Cainites, they must have quitted the peace- 
ful and hallowed abodes of their forefathers ; and so little would 
they feel at ease in their pristine seats, that the blandishments of 
their wives would without much difficulty lead them to seek for 
habitations and society more suitable to their vitiated propensities, 
than the awful neighbourhood of Jehovah enthroned between the 
blazing Cherubim, and the pony converse of that just man their 
forsaken prince and prelate.” Vol, i. p. 400. 


In all this we are unable to perceive any thing calculated 
to earry conviction to the mind, excepting perhaps that part 
of it where it is asserted that the ANGELS spoken of by the 
Apostles must have been mortal men, because of their being 
‘** charged with corporeal abominations of which spirits are 
physically incapable.” Were this argument founded upon a 
firm basis it would confessedly have great weight, but, un- 
fortunately for our Author's theory, it rests upon the inser- 
tion of the dative masculine to these, which we have betore 
acknowledged is improperly omitted by our translators, and 
which in a preceding page of Mr, Faber’s Treatise is thus 
explained. 


“© The ancert, which kept not their first estate but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness to 
the judgment of the great day: even as Sodom and Gomorrha and 
the cities about TueM (that is, about Sodom‘and Gomorrha,) in like 
manner TO THESP, (that is, in like manner to the ANGELI,) giving 
themselves over to fornication aad going after strange flesh, are set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire—Thus 
itappears, when the entire sentence is faithfully exhibited, that 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha and the neighbouring 
cities are compared, in point of the nature of their specific crimi- 
nality, to certain persons, whom St. Jude styles anGEL1. Hence 
it is manifest that these anGEL1 must have been guilty of the very 
same abominations as those, which pulled down the righteous ven- 
geance of heaven upon the cities of the plain: and, accordingly, 
they are cach described as being consigned to the same punish- 
ment. But tremendous as the depravity of Satan and his associ- 
ates may be, such depravity, from the very constitution of their 
nature, is altogether spiritual, It is utterly impossible that they 
should ever have been polluted with the corporead sins of Sodom 
und Gomorrha; and we must not omit to observe, that it is of these 
corporeal sins that the Apostle is specifically speaking; giving 
themselves over fo FORNICATION and going after STRANGS FLESH. | 
Ilence we may be sure, that, let the aneet1, mentioned by St. 
Jude, be who they may, they at any rate cannot be those evil 
sports, the fallen angels: because they are represented as being 
addicted to the identical corporeal abominations which disgraced 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomoerrha.”? Vol. i. p. 351. 
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Now the weakness of this will appear when it is consi- 
dered that it is a mere gratis dictum to refer the pronoun 
to these, robros, to the angeli mentioned in the former verse. 
Regarding the scope of the context it is far more likely that 
it refers to the ungodly teachers spoken of in the fourth 
verse, and so it is @nderstood by Gill, Macknight, Rosen- 
muller, Jaspis, and many others; or it may be referred to 
the cities of Sedom and Gomorrha whose tnhabitants were 
addicted to lewdness, as it is by Estius, Doddridge, W olins, 
Schott, &c. At any rate, it is not necessarily to be referred 
to the angeli, and a doubt of this kind is abundantly sufficient 
to make the argument totter *. But, if it even onght to be 
referred to the angeli, it cannot safely be concluded that 
these angeli were addicted to corporeal abominations, as the 
meaning may be, that “‘ Sodom and Gomorrha and the cities 
about them, giving themselves over to fornication and going 
after strange flesh, are in like manner to these (angeli) set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 
And farther, to whatever the pronoun rodros ought to be 
referred, there are some expressions in the passage which 
by no subtilty of criticism can be made to apply to any ha- 
man heings, without doing such violence to the language of 
Seripture as no sober philologist will admit. 

Much, on the other hand, may be alleged in favour of the 
common interpretation which refers the texts of St. Jude 
and St. Peter to unembodied spirits; for it may be shewn, 
by a critical examination, that it is agreeable fo the natural 
and unforced signification of the words ; that it was adopted 
by the ancient Christian Church ; that it is sanctioned by the 
generality of modern commentators; and that it entirely 
accords with what we are taught in other parts of Scripture 
respecting the partial dejection of the heavenly choir. We 
must therefore be allowed to acquiesce in the common inter- 
pretation till this body of evidence is repelled, more especi- 
ally as that which has been so strenuously opposed to it is 
found to be liable to insuperable objections. In short, Mr. 
Faber’s exposition is m all respects so unsound, that we 
cannot bat regard his laboured defence of it as a lamentable 
instance of perverted ingenuity. Generally received inter- 





* “ Dicerat supra woAetg (ubi vide Grosium monentem,) cogitaverat se 
et secutas i!la que cogitaverat, non que scripserat, dedit rotrowg se. dvOpororg. 
Neque enim accedere possum iis, qui hic supplendum docent @yyéAorg, ita enim 
supplere nulla jubet necessitas, ino potius vetat orationis filum et justa construc- 
tionts lex; aac enim noun amplius sermo est de ayyéAorg, sed de pes-imis Sodo- 
morum ceterarumque urbiam adjacientiam incolis, quorum pessima exempla 
ageGeic tli, contra quos Judas scribit, Iubentissune secuti erant.” Laurmar, Coi- 
ectanea, sive Nut. Crit. cf Comment, in Ep, Juda. p. 35. Gron. 1618. 
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pretations are not for that reason to be adopted ; but, having 
approved themselves to the judgment of the learned and ep- 
lightened for so many ages, they assume a venerable charac- 
ter, and cannot in prudence be deserted, except overpower- 
ing reasons be produced against them. It is to be regretted 
that an exposition of any Scriptural passage should go forth 
to the world with the sanction of Mr. Faber’s name, which 
is not only diametrically opposite to the almost universal be- 
lief of the orthodox, but which is calculated to impair the 
evidence of an important tenet, the doctrine of Evil Spirits. 

‘Though we have been compelled to dissent from some of 
our Author's positions we perfectly accord with his conclu- 
sion, that the special object of the Patriarchal Dispensation 
was to incaleate the doctrine of redemption; a doctrine 
whieh is essential to any religion that is suitable to man, 
and which can alone supply any reasonable ground for the 
hope of reconciliation and pardon to the fallen creature. Tn 
process of time, however, this vitally important doctrine was 
neglected or perverted. ‘The innate depravity of man had, 
in successive ages, obscured this fundamental principle of 
religion ; and though it is difficult in the concise history of 
the patriarchs to ascertain the precise mode by which this 
corruption took place, yet we know that a general apostacy 
from pure patriarchism had prevailed before the call of Abra- 
ham. As mankind had apostatized from the truth by lapsing 
into the absurdities of polytheism and other errors, the Al- 
inighty, in the abundance of his mercy, instituted a new 
dispensation, in order to preserve a knowledge of genuine 
religion in the world. For this purpose he chose out a sin- 

vie family, and when that family had grown up into a nation, 
he wave them a code of laws and ordinances intended to be 
the depository of Divine truth among mankind, and to be 
introductory to another and a better covenant. 

‘The consideration of the Levitical Dispensation occupies 
the second book, in the commencement of which our Author 
lays dowa his own view of this intermediate [nstitutiom;: 
namely, that it was intended to preserve the knowledge of 
the arue Ged in the midst of surrounding polytheism, and to 
confirm with increasing light the ancient patriarchal doctrine 
of redemption through a promised Deliverer. ‘To promul- 
gate the doctrine of the Divine Unity and of Providence is 
commonly supposed to have been the leading object of the 
Mosaical Law, while the latter object, the confirmation of 
the doctrine of redemption, is too often overlooked, Even 
Dr. Graves, in his justly admired Lectures on the Penta-. 
icuch, dees net bestuw upen it the attention it deserves. But 
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Mr. F. very properly regards it as one main design of the 
Law. Itis impossible to contemplate the rites and ceremo- 
nies, the oblations and sacrifices which it enjoins, without 
being led to the belief of the necessity of an atonement. 
The entire ritual of piacular sacrifice spoke in the most in- 
telligible language that reconciliation to God can only be 
obtained through the mediam of an atonement; and. the 
whole volume of prophecy set forth Him whose expiatory 
death was to effect this reconciliation. 

The doctrines of atonement and of a future state are so 
closely connected, that the admission of the one leads to the 
admission of the other; for, if man be redeemed from the 
penalties consequent upon the first transgression, he must 
likewise recover his lost immortality of happiness. If, then, 
it was the design of both Dispensations to inculcate the for- 
mer, some knowledge of the latter must have followed in its 
train. It is therefore necessary to the complete investigation 
of the subject to inqnire into the belief of a futare state in 
the early ages ; more especially as the celebrated Author of 
the Divine Legation of Moses has, with some allowances, 
denied the knowledge of a future state of retribution to the 
persons who lived under those two Dispensations. This 
point Mr. F. undertakes to examine in this book, in the se- 
cond chapter of which he discusses the degree of knowledge 
respecting a futare state of retribution possessed by the pa- 
triarchs. On such a subject much novelty is not to be ex- 
pected ; bat he has acquitted himself a maintaining bis 
ground against Bishop Warburton with much dexterity and 
force of argument. His reasoning upow the translation of 
Enoch is so particularly happy that we shall quote it. 


*€ We know on the unequivocal testimony of the inspired writer 
to the Hebrews, that Enoch was translated, THAT HE SHOULD NoT 
SRE DEATH, (Heb. xi. 5.) If then Enoch was miraculously trans- 
lated to heaven without seeing death; the racr of his translation 
was equally well known to his contemporaries, just as the ract of 
Elyah’s translation was equally well known to the contemporaries 
of that prophet. But, if the fact itself were known, the doctrine, 
of necessity involved in the fact, could not but have been known 
algo. The doctrine, however, so involved, is plainly the doctrine 
of a future state: and, as Enoch was no obscure n, but, on 
the contrary, a public character distinguished for his eminent 
piety ; the doctrine, so involved, was not simply the doctrine of a 
future state, but the doctrine of a future state of HAPPINESS AND 
RECONCILIATION wiTn Gop. For what is the inevitable conclu- 
sion, which the contemporaries of Enoch must have drawn from 
the fact of his trans/ation® Could they believe him to be snatched 
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away in a whirlwind to a state of annihilation? Then they mist 
have believed, that the only adequate reward of supereminent 
iety was to be reduced to nothing, or to undergo (what Bishop 
Warburton deems) the penal sentence pronounced upon sinful 
man, several centuries before the then ordinary time of undergoi 
it; in other words, they must have believed, that the sole reward, 
which he obtained for walking carefully with his God, was a pre- 
mature extinction of being. Could they believe him to be snatched 
away to a future state of misery and punishment? Such a belief 
were yet more absurd and self-contradictory than the last ; for, in 
that case, they must have believed, that the piety of Enoch was 
rewarded by his being hurried away to torment before his natural 
turn of life was half run out, while to the wicked was granted a 
longer period of enjoyment and a longer respite from misery. 
What then could they have consistently believed, save that he 
was snatched away to u future state of happiness and full reconci-. 
liation with God ? But, believing this, would they stop here in their 
belief? I should think not. Fully as they might allow the pre- 
eminent piety of Enoch, they would clearly enough perceive, that 
the distinguishing reward granted to his piety was not a future 
state of happiness, but an exemption from the penalty of temporal 
death. Hence, even without any special revelation on the subject 
they must have inferred analogically from the whole creation of 
God, that, as like ever consorts with like, the souls of the pious 
would at length be gathered to Enoch, though their road to happi- 
ness might be through the dark portal of the grave. From the 
mere well-known #act of Enoch’s translation, 1 see not how the 
ante-diluvians, unless their method of reasoning differed most 


strangely from our own, could possibly have argued in any other 
manner.” Vol. ii, p. 20, 


With equal ability our Author discusses in the next chap- 
ter the degree of knowledge respecting a future state of re- 
tribution possessed by those who lived under the Levitical 
Dispensation ; and with equal success again comes in contact 


- with Bishop Warburton. This great man, whose compre- 


hensive mind embraced an extent of learning but rarely 
equalled, and whose imagination was no less expansive than 
ardent, seems to have been often led away by an indomitable 
fondness for paradox. Yet, however high he may soar, how- 
ever eccentric may be his flight, he fails not to display the 


originality of his course, and the vigour of his pinions. By 
the aid of transcendant genius he diffused new lights around 
him in his literary career ; lights often indeed bedimned with 
sudden obscuration, and often flitting with meteoric corasca- 
tions, but whose beams pointed out to others the temple of 


truth, which he himself was not always so fortunate as to 
enter. 
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In the fourth chapter Mr. I’. accedes tv the opinion, now 
generally received, that the sole openly proposed sanction of 
the Law of Moses was the distribution of temporal rewards 
and punishments; yet he contends that a second sanction at- 
tended upon the Law, though it did not absolutely belong 
to it, and this was a future state of- rewards and punish- 
ments. He argues that the special object of Patriarchism 
was to promulgate the doctrine of redemption and reconcili- 
ation to God through a promised Deliverer, which involves 
of necessity the doctrine of .a future retributory state; 
and that the sanction of the moral law was future rewards 
and punishments in another world, to which sanction the 
Law was added. 


“ Tt revealed,’ he contends, * neither the one nor the othér of 
them; for they had both been revealed long before the promulga- 
tion of the Law ; but to the doctrines were gradually aDpEp par- 
ticulars hitherto unknown; and to the sanction was AppvEp the 
peculiar and ezc/usive sanction of the Law, when viewed as the 
common statute law of the Hebrew nation, namely, TEMPORAL re- 
wards of obedience, and TEMPORAL punishments of disobedience. 
Vol. ii. p. 138. 


It is obvious to observe, however, that the sanction which 
“did not truly and absolutely belong to it” cannot in strict 
propriety of speech be called the sanction of the Law, and it 
is doubtful whether it can justly be said to be attendant upon 
it. But waving this, which may be rather a dispute about 
words than things, the truth seems to be, that a knowledge 
of a future state obtained among the patriarchs, which would 
unquestionably be handed down among the Israelites, and, 
so far as it was known, would be an operative principle. 
Till the Gospel revelation it was involved in darkness and 
obscurity, it being reserved for Christianity to bring life and 
immortality to light; but a future state of retribution is too 
awful and appalling to human contemplation not tu have 
considerable influence upon those who believe in it ; and the 
pote Jews must have been in some degree actuated by the 

nowledge of it, even, while they expected only temporal 
rewards and punishments according as they obeyed or dis- 
obeyed the Law from Mount Sinai. 

Our author next inquires into the notices of a fature state 
discoverable in the Pentateuch, and he discusses this part of 
his subject with singular acuteness and closeness of reason- 
ing. He sets out with observing that the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state cannot, from the nature of the composition, be 
systematically promulged in Pentateuch, yet that it may 
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be inferred both from peculiar expressions and peculiar ce- 
remonies. Brt though it may be perfectly clear to us Chiris- 
tians that it may be deduced from the volume of the Law, 
the real question is, whether it was possible to’ be 30 dedaced 
by the Israelites. This is an important question, and the 
affirmation is, im our opinion satisfactorily made out. It is 
not meant by this observation that the doctrine of a future 
state was as clearly and particularly declared to the ancient 
Jewish, as to the Christian Church ; for as Mr. F’. judiciously 
remarks, : 


« That the matter was as well understood during the Levitical 
Dispensation as during the Christian, it would be alike absurd and 
unscriptural to assert. The Apostle himself teaches us, that the 
way into the holiest of all was net yet made manifest, while as the 
first tabernacle was yet standing ; (Heb. ix. 8.) and the reason is 

lain ; if it had been made fully manifest, no room would have been 
eft for Christ to bring life and immortality to light through the Gos- 
pel. Amidst the ihere of the Law, the old Israelites saw as in 
a glass darkly; but still, though they might have much to learn, 
both as to the mode and as to the nature of their redemption to 
eternal life, they had light enough to guide them in their road to 
heaven ; they possessed the grand outlines of that religion, which 
alone is suitable to fallen man.” Vol. ii. p. 185. 


He who institutes an inquiry into the Divine Dispensa- 
tions vouchsafed to man in the earlier ages of the world 
would be gnilty of a palpable omission, if he did not care- 
fully consult that most instructive, most sublime, but withal 
most mysterious relict of Patriarchism, the book of Job. 
Neither the penetration nor industry of Mr. F. would suffer 
a matter to be overlooked, or negligently handled, which is 
essential to the full illustration of his subject, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties and dangers that must be encountered in 
the altempt. Almost every thing relating to the book of 
Job is involved in doubt and uncertainty. The person of 
Job, the author of the book, its age, its scope and design, 
have given birth to multifarious disputes; and it would re- 
quire a volume to collect the widely-diversified opinions of 
even eminent writers. Mr. Faber has brought to the exami- 
vation a mind naturally sagacious, and well furnished with 
the stores of learning; he treats the subject like a scholar 
and divine; and though we cannot entirely acquiesce in his 
theory, we admire the acuteness with which it is supported. 

The sum and substance of his theory is, that Job was a 
real person resident in Iduméa; that his family was of the 
stock of Esau ; that he flourished synchrovically with Amram 
and Moses ; that the book is an inspired composition written 
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by Moses; and that its object is to establish the sinfulaess 
of man, the consequent need of a Redeemer in order to. ob- 
tain justification before God, and the doctrine of a futuge 
life to be bestowed through that Redeemer, 

That Job was a real, not fictitious, person, there seems no 
rational ground to. deny; and that his country was Iduméa, 
apart of Arabia Petréa, is both highly probable, and has 
been maintained by Lowth, Keanicott, Magee, Hales, Good, 
Dpthe, and many others. As to the age in which he flou- 
rished there is a great diversity of opinions; nor has. our 
author cleared up the mist which hangs oyer it. He may 
be fight in the period to which he hag assigned him, but the 
reasons alleged for it do not amogut to any thing like proof, 

His principal argument for the position that Job lived 
contemporaneously with Amram and Moses, is the following: 


“ One of Job’s friends is said to have been Efiphaz the Teman- 
ite, (Job ii. 11.) But, in the Seriptural genealogy of Edom, we 
find Eliphaz mentioned as the son of Esau and as the father of 
Teman. (Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11.) Now the citcumstance of the 
Edomite Eliphuz being described as the futher of Teman, and the cir- 
cumstance of Eliphar the friend of Job being styled the Temanite, 
jointly identify Eiphuz the friend of Job and Eliphus the son of Egan : 
for Ediphaz the friend of Job is styled the Temanite, plainly in conse- 
quence of his inhabiting a district in the land of Edom on which 
he had bestowed the name of his eldest son.” Vol. ii, p. 198. 


The lameness of this argument is apparent; since it rests 
upon the supposition that Eliphaz the friend of Job is styled 
the Temanite, because of his inhabiting a region on which he 
had bestowed the name of his’ eldest son, which is surely ina 
high degree improbable. It is usual to give a patronymic 
derived from some person to his descendants, but where is 
the proof that such a patronymic was ever given to his ances~ 
tors, and especially to the person by whom it was first a 
plied ? The identity, then, of Eliphaz the friend of Job, and 
Fliphaz the son of Esau and father of ‘Teman, is a mer 
gratuitous assumption —His next argument is, that Job 
the sate as Jobab, the great-grandson of Esau, mentioned 
Gen. xxxvi. 8, 4. 10. 18. 32, 33. But of this there is no 
evidence, except what arises from the similarity of the names, 
which, however, are different, and this difference not only 
renders it improbable that they denote the same person, but 
wonld be unaccountable, if, as Mr. F. supposes, Moses’ was 
the writer of both works. To these argaments he subjoivs 
a chronological one; but, ae 3 éur limits forbid us to ex 
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amine it at large, we must be allowed to express our opinion, 
that it contains more of assumption than of proof. Besides, 
the opinion which places Job in a more remote age, is su 
ported by reasons which must be pronounced to be at least 
plausible, and which, therefore, ought to be refated before a 
different hypothesis can be adopted ; especially the argument 
of Dr. Brinkley, given to the public'in Dr. Hales’s New 
Analysis, in which, by a very ingenious astronomical calcu- 
lation, he fixes the time of the patriarch’s trial to the 184th 
year before the birth of Abraham. - 

Though Mr. Faber bas not, in our judgment, removed the 
uncertainty in which the age of Job has been left by preced- 
ing writers, one thing is clear, that it must be referred to a 
very remote period. The length of Job’s life evidently places 
him in the patriarchal ages; the total silence of the book 
respecting the miracles which accompanied the departure of 
the children of Israel from Egypt; the absence of any allu- 
sion to the passage of the red sea, and journeyings in the 
wilderness ; the omission of any reference to the peculiari- 
ties of the Mosaic laws and institutions ; the allusion made 
by Job to Zabianism, or the worship of the heavenly host, 
which was probably the most ancient species of idolatry ; the 
manners, and customs, and sentiments recorded in the poem, 
exactly correspond with those of a very high antiquity ; and 
the language and idiom of the book, which are allowed by 
those who are most competent to judge toevince a remote age; 
all these circumstances prove beyond a doubt the great an- 
tiquity of the poem, and the remote period in which Job 
lived, though it may not be possible to ascertain with preci- 
sion the exact age in which he flourished. 

The question respecting the author of the book is one of 
great difficulty, as, from the absence of direct testimony, it 
must be determined by such internal evidence as the work 
itself affords. The opinion of its late composition, defended 
by Grotius, Heath, Garnet, and Warburton, is ably refuted 
by our author; but he is not so successfal in vindicating his 
own hypothesis as in demolishing those of others. Adopting 
the opinion of many writers, that Moses was the author, he 
endeavours to demonstrate it by shewing, in the first place, 
that the book must have been written by an Israelite subse- 
quent to the delivery of the law; and, in the next place, that 
this Israelite must have been Moses. The former of these 

ositions he attempts to establish by an appeal to Job xxxi. 
28. If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness ; and my heart hath been secretly en- 
ticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand : THIS ALSO WERE 
1 
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AN INIQUITY TO BE PUNISHED BY THE JUDGE; for 
I should have denied the God that is above. Job, he argues 
is here represented as speaking of a law by which idolatry 
might be punished by the civil magistrate. But no such 
law was in existence, until it was delivered to Moses from 
Mount Sinai. Therefore the author of the book must have 
flourished subsequent to the delivery of the law; and con+ 
sequently could not have been Job himself, who flourished 
at an earlier period. (Vol. II. pp. 240—247.) 

The whole force of this argument depends upon the cir- 
cumstance that Job, in the passage. just cited, actually 
represents idolatry as a sin puhishable by the civil magis- 
trate, which, to say the least, is extremely doubtful, as is 
apparent from the discordant glosses of commentators *. 
Our own authorised version is supported by some writers 
of no mean distinction ; but it is rather a paraphrase than 
translation, so many words being supplied to make out the 
sense. The important clause ‘this also were an. iniquity 
to be punished by the judge,” in the original is ‘5p pw 
wn o3. The word % 5p in this precise form occurs no 
where else: but cp certainly denotes judges, and it is 
derived from a verb denoting to judge, so that it cannot in 
fairness be supposed to have any other meaning here. In 
this signification of the word the phrase admits three in- 
terpretations, viz. first, “this is a judicial iniquity,” i. e 
an iniquity to be punished by the judge : secondly, ‘‘ this is 
an iniquity to or towards my judge:” and thirdly, this, O 
my judge, is an iniquity.” ‘These, perhaps, are not irrecon- 
cileable ; but the main point to be determined is, who is 
meant by the person here denominated the judge? Now 
Job would scarcely call the civil magistrate ‘‘ my judge,” or 





_ * The clause in E.T. ‘this also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge,” 
is thus variously explained: “ delictum meum foret etiam judex meus,” Le Clerc; 
“etiam hee iniquitas arbitratoria,” Schultens; ‘ crimen hoc fuisset judice dig- 
num,” Dathe ; “ this also would bea profligacy of the understanding,” Good ; 
“ percioche quello é una sceleratezza, ed un iniquita criminale,” Diodati; ‘ boc 
quoque esset crimen censura arbitrorum dignum,” Bauer ; “ even this were iniquity 
to be punished by my judge, or, this were iniquity, O my judge,” Scott; ‘even 
this were iniquity to be punished by my judge,” Boothroyd; “etiam hoc repu- 
tetar mihi pro crimine deperdite flagitiosorum,” Reiske; ‘* this also were a fearful 
crime which God’s vicegerents should punish,” Bp. Patric’s Paraphrase ; “ this 
were an iniquity to be punished by the judge,” E.T.; and it is rendered much in 
the same way by most in Poli Synop. by Jo. Hen. Michelis, Rosenmiijler, Dathe, 
Bishop Stock, &c. and by the Lexicographers Castell, Buxtorf, Cocceius, and 
Simonis, The word “59 is taken by Gousset “ pro quolibet arbitro ac miti esti- 
matore.'’ With respect to the ancient versions, the Vulgate, Septuagint, and 
Targum, understand the clause as denoting “a great iniquity,” “ qua est ini- 
quttas maxima.” The Syriac and Arabic diverge from the original, and the Hex- 
apla is defective in loc. 
$2 
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emphatically ‘the jndge;” for, as an Arabian prince, there 
was no power on earth to call him to account, or to punish 
his transgressions. It is far more natural to suppose that 
he would give this oo Semete to the Almighty, whose power 
and justice are largely set forth in the poem; and that he 
does actually mean to designate the omniscient Governor of 
the world appears’ from the circumstance of bis speaking of 
SEORET-SINS, of which God alone can be the judge. If d have 
made gold my hope, says he, or have said to the fine gold, 
Thou art my confidence ; if I have rejoived because my wealth 
was great, and beenuse my hand hath gotten much ; if 1 be- 
held the sun whenit shined, or the moon walking in bright- 
ness ; antl my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
hath kissed my hand ; then, in this case he asserts, that it 
were an iniquity to be punished by the judge; for I should 
have denied the God that is above; the evident meaning of 
which is, that if he had been guilty of the sins specified, it 
would have been an iniquity known to, and panishable by 
the Supreme Judge*. Hence, as there is no allusion to 
the civil magistrate im the text, the foundation of Mr. 
Paber’s argument is subverted; an argument which, though 
previously advanced among others by Bishop Warburton, 
would never have been brought forward with such confi- 
denee, had the original been consulted with a critical 
eye. 

‘The remaining position, that the Israelite who, in Mr. 
f.’s opinion, must have written the book was Moses, is 
backed by several passages from the book itself; but it is 
unnecessary to examine them, as with respect to all of 
them he makes the following acknowledgment. 


‘“‘ Here, indeed, I would have it distinctly understood, that the 
allusions, which I am about to produce, by no means stand on the 
same footing as the passage relative to the punishment of idolatry 
by the civil magistrate ; nor do | at all bring them forward as any 
proofs, properly so called, that Moses was the author of the poem. 
Se tar from it, I freely allow, that they might be viewed as mere 
general expressions ; and, consequently, I build no demonstrative 
argument upon them whatsoever, Al] which I contend for is this ; 
that, if the passages in question be allusions to particular incidents, 
they are precisely such as Moses, under his circumstances, might 
Soa = og above all other men, to have introduced.”— 

ol. Li. p. 243, 





* We refer oor readers to Parkhurst, Lex. $49; Scott's Note to his Metrical 
Persion of Jed; aual the yadictous Peters, Pref. to Critical Diss. on Job. 
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The opinion, then, which attributes the book of Job to the 
Jewish Legislator, derives no confirmation from the labours 
of Mr. Faber. We do not intend to enter at length inte the 
controversy ; but we cannet forbear to observe two cireum- 
stances, in our minds, decidedly opposed to such a suppo- 
sition. ‘The first is, the total absence of any allusion to 
the sojourn in Egypt, to the Exode, or to the customs, the 
manners, and history of the Israelites. Whatever may be 
pretended to the contrary by some writers, not a single in- 
stance either has, or can be produced in which any such re- 
ference can be clearly and distinctly proved ; but how this 
could have been the case, bad Moses been the author, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive. The other circumstance to 
which we refer is, the great diversity of style between the 
Pentateuch and the book of Job. We are not among those 
erities who build upon minutia of this kind, who are willing 
to deduce important consequenoes from fancied varieties of 
style, and differences of phraseology ; but there is, occasion- 
ally, such a marked and entire opposition, as may be securely 
made the basis of argument; and such an opposition, in our 
judgment, exists in the case before us. In all the charaeter- 
istic features of composition there is such a general and dis- 
tinguishable contrariety between the Pentateuch and the 
book of Job, that we should as soon believe the Fairy Queen 
and the Pleasures of Hope, to have proceeded from the same 
pen, as the two former works to be the production of one 
and the same author, 

The most important question, however, is respecting the 
scope and design of the book, The age in which Job flou- 
rished, the author of the poem, may be ancertaip ; neither is 
it of vital interest to ascertain these points; but, if the work 
be, as we believe, a divinely inspired production, we are 
greatly concerned to learn the instruction it was intended to 
convey. Accordingly Mr. F. discusses this topic in the 
third section of his disquisition; first collecting and refuting 
most of the yarious opinions which have been advanced as to 
the object of the book, and afterwards stating his own view 
of it, which is, that it is a parable or apologue after the man- 
ner of the East, founded upon a real character and real his- 
tory, designed to establish the sinfulness of man, the impos- 
sibility of justifying himself before God, and the consequent 
necessity of an atoning Redeemer, in order to obtain, justifi- 
cation and pardon. ‘This view of the poem is supported by a 
luminous analysis of its contents, in the conclusion of which 
be thus sums up the whole. 
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“Here this argumentative poem ends: and, as it exhibits 
throughout the strictest unity of design, so it may well be pro- 
nounced the noblest monument of Patriarchal and Levitical theo- 
logy which occurs in the whole volume of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
To fallen man the subject is the most important of all other sub- 
jects : for, it is nothing less than a full discussion of the vital doc- 
trine of justification and reconciliation to God through the merits of 
the Angel-Redeemer ; a discussion raised upon the basis of human 
vileness and corruption, but carried up even to immortal life in the 
heaven of heavens itself. The subject, in short, is the very same 
as that of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans; and the book of Job, 
in its closely argumentative form, may be said to bear the same 
relation to the Old Testament as that celebrated Epistle does to 
the New Testament. Chapter by chapter the’ work has been 
strictly analysed ; and the general result of the whole is this: 
SINFUL MAN, EVEN WHEN MOST ATTENTIVE TO THE DUTIES 
OF MORALITY, CANNOT JUSTIFY HIMSELF IN THE PRESENCE 
OF GOD. TO DELIVER HIM FROM WRATH, AND TO GIVE HIM 
A RIGHT TO A JOYFUL RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD, HE 
MAS NEED OF THAT ATONEMENT, WHICH CAN ONLY BE EF- 
FECTED BY THE ANGEL-MEDIATOR,”’ Vol. II. p. 308. 


This theory rests upon very slight grounds. A Redeemer, 
an Atonement, and, according to Mr. Faber and some others, 
an Angel-Mediator, are mentioned in the book of Job. Their 


—yntroduction is one of the most remarkable circumstances in 


the poem, and affords ample scope for the speculations of the 
ingenious. But we can find nothing to justify Mr. Faber's 
sanguine declarations respecting the discovery which he con- 
ceives himself to have made. It is impossible to believe 
that the circumstances he alludes to, would have been so cur- 
sorily noticed by Job and Elihu, and so entirely passed over 
by God, if the application of them had been the object of the 
whole poem. We prefer resting satisfied with the old inter- 
pretations. 

The third and last book is appropriated to the examina- 
tion of the leading object of the Christian dispensation, which 
pee, so well known, is treated of in a more concise, though 
equally able, manner. Christianity is in fact the completion 
of Patriarchism and the fulfilment of the Law. Under the 
patriarchal dispensation mankind were taught to look for- 
ward to a promised Deliverer, who should bruise the serpent’s 
head, and who, by the sacrifice of himself, should purchase 
reconciliation and pardon for the sinfal creature. ‘The Le- 
vitical dispensation, while it guarded against prevailing 
errors, inculcated the same truths with increasing force and 
light; partly in express terms, and partly through new rites, 
and ceremonies, and ordinances. At the birth of Christ the 
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day-spring from on high visited mankind, and expelled those 
shades of darkness and heathenism, which, notwithstanding 
the light of former revelations, still hovered over the world, 
and ushered in the last and most perfect a the 
object of which, as stated by Mr. F. is “‘ to enforce the doo- 
trine of redemption through a divine Mediator, and the con- 
sequent certainty of eternal life; but to enforce it with a de- 
gree of clearness and fulness, which can only spring from a 
now actually completed deliverance.” Vol. II. p. 316. 

Our author next adverts to the question whether the divine 
dispensations are to be considered as a real covenant be- 
tween two parties, or only a dispensation or institution from 
God alone. Some writers have been unwilling to allow the 
existence of a true and proper covenant between Jehovah 
and his people, through a persuasion that such a transaction 
is incompatible with the majesty of the Supreme Being ; 
while others, acknowledging the existence of a true and pro- 
per covenant, suppose it to have been made, not between 
God and man, but between the Persons of the ever blessed 
Trinity. Of this opinion was the venerable Parkhurst; but 
Mr. F. espouses the theory of a real covenant, and reasons in 
favour of it with great perspicuity and strength. He con- 
siders each dispensation in the light of a covenant, or rather 
as successive parts of one grand covenant between the so- 
vereign Creator and bis creatures. In principle:the Patriar- 
chal, Levitical, and Christian Dispensations are the same; 
the two former being ratified over the typical victims, the 
last over the antitypical victim ; and all conspiring to fulfil 
the gracious purposes and covenanted mercies of God for the 
redemption of fallen man. ‘This is admirably enforced in 


the following passage :— 


“ From the fall of man to the end of the world, the great cove- 
nant of grace, though subdivided by the Apostle into a typical cove- 
nant before the death of Christ, and an ne covenant after the 
death of Christ, is substantially and essentially onz. And the terms 
of this one covenant between God and man, whether typically un- 
completed or antitypically completed, are still the same. Jehovah 
engages, on his part, to accept the meritorious death of the Mes- 
siah, as a full acquittal and satisfaction for all the sins of his people ; 
stipulating to guide and preserve them here, and to receive them to 
glory hereafter. The people of Jehovah again, on their pert, 
thankfully closing in with an offer thus mercifully made to them, 
engage to receive God as their God for ever and ever; submittin 
themselves to the Messiah, in his triple character of their king, an 
their priest, and their prophet ; their king, whose laws they stand 
hound to obey ; their priest, through whose sacrifice of himself 
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onee offered, their federal right to eternal happiness is established ; 
and their prophet, whose divine instructions they profess them- 
selves ready to receive with all humility. Such are the contract- 
ing parties in the covenant of grace: and the medium through 
which it is ratified, is, each typical victim anterior to the death of 
Christ, and the true antitypical victim Christ himself in the article 
of his death. Each typical victim, however, derived its whole effi- 
cacy from its antitype: and, in this sense, Christ is said to be the 
lamb, which was slain from the foundation of the world ; because he 
was meritoriously slain in the putpose of his Father, whenever the 
covenant was of old ratified over a sacrifice.” Vol. IT. pp. $25. 


We shall not pursue onr author's view of Christianity any 
further, ‘To present even an abridgment of his reasonmgs 
would exceed our limits, to criticise where so little is open 
to censure is useless, and to praise with minute particularity 
where so much is to be admired woald be endless aud fa- 
tiguing. 

Upon the whole, we consider the volumes before us asa 
vuluable addition to our theological stores. Full of learning 
and ability, and abounding in ucnteness of remark, they ex- 
bibit many luminous views of the Divine economy, expressed 
im a style, with the exception of some instances of negligence, 
generally elegant, and accompanied with a pervading fervour 
of piety. They illustrate with great perspicuily and force 
the nature and object of the three Dispensations, and con+ 
tiem with irresistible argument the sublime doctrine of re- 
demption. ‘The atonement made for sin through the vica- 
riows sufferings of Christ, is the basis of the covenant of 
grace. It is justly deemed by the hamble aud pious followers 
of a crucified Saviour to be the very corner-stone of the 
Evangelical Dispensation, It forms the characteristic of 
every revelation of God's will to man; it is set forth in the 
as Scriptures, from beginning to end, either in numerous 
and explicit declarations, or in typical rites and ordinances ; 
yet, as it has been virulently attacked of late by writers of the 
Secinian school, Mr. Faber has done good service to the 
cause of true religion by shewing, in so powerful a manner 
the strong Seriptural attestation to this essential article o 
oar faith. But while we thus express our cordial approba- 
tion of the design and general execution ef the work, impar- 
tiat justice requires us to deelare, that it is not exempt from 
funtts, and from those faults especially with which the same 
aathor’s former productions are thought by many to be charge- 
able. In these, as in his former volumes, we perceive a 
bias to fanciful hypothesis, a disposition to defend it at all ha- 
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zards, a tendency to rely on ingenious argument without 
weighing its solidity, in consequence of whieh be is not un- 
frequently led to the adoption of positions, novel and curivus, 
but at the same time antenable. Upon some of these we 
have commented, not with a wish, the author may be as- 
sured, to detract from his merits, which are confessedly. 
great, but with a view of submitting them to his re-couside- 
ration; and, if he will be induced by these hints to reterench 
oramend what we are persuaded will upon inquiry be deemed 
erroneous or unsound, we ean have the pleasure of recom- 
mending the work with unreserved satisiaction to the atten- 
tive study of Christian readers, 


Art. Il. The Flood of Thessaly, the Girl of Provence, 


and other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 254 pp. 
Colburn, 1823. 


Tuk subject of the first poem in the volume before us, is the 
Deluge, which according to Ovid, and others, inundated the 
plain of Thessaly. Some haye supposed that this took place 
rather more than two handred years before the flood of Noah ; 
bat from the testimony of Lacian who mentions several 
minute circamstances recorded by Moses, there is little 
doubt, that the tradition being transmitted through many 
generations, became mutilated by chance or design; and 
that the two events are in fact to be identified with each 
other. In the present work all allasion to the Mosaic account 
is wisely avoided, and the subject is treated only as one of 
the mythological tales which are at all times open to the 
fancy of the puet. It is certainly one which afforded ample 
room for vivid and powerful description. The terrible and 
appalling signs which foretold the approach of destruction, 
the hes struggle of fortitade with terror, of fervent aflection 
with the love of life, and the wild and desolate scene, in 
which nearly the whole of animal existence was wrecked, 
afforded a field apen which imagination might freely expa- 
tiate. 

The poem opens with the marriage of Deucalion King of 
Thessaly, and son of Prometheus, with Pyrrha the child of 
Pandora. The nuptial festivities of early and artless times 
are well described. At length the piety and tranquil pursuits 
of the golden age give place to vielence and rapine: the 
anger of the divinity is excited, and resolving to destroy the 

guilty race, he drives the overwhelming tempest to tli 
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fruitful plain of Thessaly. The floods are sent forth, and 
the saturated earth refuses to receive the accumulated 
waters. Pyrrha in dismay clings to her husband, and con- 
soled by him loses until morning her terror in sleep, then 


“* Morn came: but that broad light which hung so long 

In heaven forsook the showering firmament.— 
The clouds went floating on their fatal way. 
Rivers had grown to seas: the great sea swol'n 
Too mighty for his bound broke on the land, 
Roaring and rushing, and each flat and plain 
Devoured.—Upon the mountains now were seen 
Gaunt men, and women hungering with their babes, 
Eying each other, or with marble looks 
Measuring the space beneath swift-lessening. 
At times a swimmer from some distant rock 
Less high, came struggling with the waves, but sank 
Back from the slippery soil. Pale mothers then 
Wept without hope, and aged heads struck cold 
By agues trembled like red autumn leaves ; 
And infants moaned and young boys shrieked with fear. 
Stout men grew white with famine. Beautiful girls 
Whom once the day languished to look on, lay 
On the wet earth and wrung gheir drenched hair ; 
And fathers saw them there, dying, and stole 
Their seanty fare, and while they perished thrived. 
Then Terror died, and Grief, and proud Despair, 
Rage and Remorse, infinite Agony, 
Love in its thousand shapes, weak and sublime, 
Kirth-strangled ; and strong Passion perished. 

. The young, the old, weak, wise, the bad, the good 
Fell on their faces, struck,—whilst over them 
Washed the wild waters in their clamorous march.”” —P.. 25. 


The first part of the poem contains the progress of devas- 
tation, and ruin by which the towering hills, and the green 
vallies were alike overwhelmed. The following lines may 
suffice as a favourable specimen of the manner in which the 
universal destruction is described. 


“* Mankind was dead : 

‘* And birds whose active wings once cut the air, 

And beasts that spurned the waters,—all were dead: 

And every reptile of the woods had died 

Which crawled or stung, and every curling worm : 

The untamed tiger in his den, the mole 

In his dark home—were choaked: the darting ounce, 

And the blind adder and the stork fell down 
Dead, and the stifled mammoth, a vast bulk, 
Was washed far out amongst the populous foam: 
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And there the serpent, which few hours ago 

Could crack the panther in his scaly arms, 

Lay lifeless, like a weed, beside his prey. 

And now, all o'er the deep corpses were strewn, 

Wide floating millions, like the rubbish flung 

Forth when a plague prevails ; the rest down-sucked, 

Sank, buried in the world-destroying seas." P. 31, 


At length the floods abate, and the tidings are borne to the 
conclave of divinities assembled on Olympus, the poet thus 
proceeds. , 


‘( THE WORLD 18 SAvED,—Millions of spirits san 
All around the skiey halls— The World is saved ; 
From Deluge ; from the immeasureable wrath 
Of Jove ; from Desolation ; from Decay ! 

They sang, and all the murmuring Zephyrs shook 
From off their wings harmonious airs, and sounds 
Came streaming from immortal instruments, 

All heaven attun’d, and as by Muses’ hands 
Touched in diviner moments, when the choir 

Of Pheebus, from long listening to his lyre, 

Are equalled for a space with mightiest Gods, 

Even he himself, the Lord of light and song, 

For once descending from his sublime state, 

Swept in the madness of the hour, such chords 

As stung to ravishment and finer joy 

Gods, and all else :—The constellations flashed 

And trembled ; the fierce Giants lost their frown ; 
And the Fauns shrieked, while thro’ Olympian veins 
Like light, the quick nectarean spirit flew, 

Till each stood forth betrayed—a brighter God, 
Startled at his full-shewn Divinity.” P. 49, 


Deucalion and Pyrrha preserved on their raft, are at length 
wrecked, but by vigorous effort reaching the summit of a 
mountain from which the waters had receded, they remain 
in solitade and terror until the tempests cease, and they 
descend in safety. 


“* Recovered from their trance, and so refreshed 

As the tired spirit is by food and sleep, 

The wanderers looked around, On one fair side 

Rose hills, and gentle waters murmured near, 

“And vernal meadows where the wild rose blew 

Spread their fresh carpets. In the midst upsprung + 

A mountain, whose green head some ancient storm 

Had struck in twain: rich forests deck’d its heights, 

And laurel wildernesses clothed the sides, 
And round it flew harmonious winds, whose wings 
Bore inspiration and the sound of song. 
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Lower, and im the shade of that great hill, 

A temple lay ; untouched by storm or flood 

lt seemed, and white as when, just hewn, it caught 
lonian beauty from the carver’s skill. 

Thither they went, perhaps by some strong star 
Drawn, or the spirit of the place unseen, 

To ask their doom or own the ruling God:— 
Thither they went, first parents, whom no child 
Solaced, yet with hearts lighter than of yore ; 

‘The woman paler than when first she flung 

Her curling arms around Deucalion’s neck, 

And he more gravely beautiful, less young, 

But nearer heaven and like a dream of Jove.’ P. 58. 


In the description of the birth of the new race of men, 
and the vision of Deucalion with which the piece concludes, 
although there can be little claim to the merit of invention in 
the incidents, Mr. Cornwall! has certainly been successful. 

We cannot bat blame in one instance, the introduction of 
the Holiest of Names in the midst of fiction and fable. After 
relating the progress of crime on earth, the poet proceeds, 


‘« Such sin was never done, nor stain beheld 
‘Thro’ wide creation since the world began, 
Save when Jehovah shot his fiery rain 
Down on Gomorrah, and that city razed 
And ruined, and its tenants all destroyed.” 


There are few faults more to be reprohated than the mixture 
of Scripture facts with the wild and incoherent tales of pagan 
tradition. Heathen mythology may still be allowed as the 
vehicle of poetry, and asa field for the excursions of fancy, 
but it must never come into collision with any thing which 
relates to a purer, and more enlightened faith. It is in vain 
that any one should plead the example of Milton, for the 
violation of this rule, since the best and wisest of critics, 
have blamed this as one of the chief faults of the mighty 
poet, and in fact itis an instance in which be was influenced 
by the bad taste of the times in which he lived. 

The second poem is founded on a circumstance which we 
believe is originally related in a French work on Lunacy. 
It is the story of a girl of Provence, who on seeing the statue 
of the Belvidere Apollo, conceived a passion for it, and at 
length ended her existence in this frantic delusion. ‘The 
opening lines are among the best. 
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If there be aught within thy pleasant land, 
Fair France, which to pays aes help may be— 
If thou art haunted by a Muse,—command 
That now she cast her precious spell on me: 
Bid that the verse I write be fair and free ; 

So may I, an untravelled stranger, sing 

Like one who drinketh of Apollo's spring. 


« II, 


For,—tho’ I never beneath eastern suns 

Wandered, nor by Parnassus hill so high, 

Nor where in beauty that bright fountain rans 
Struck by the winged horse that scaled the sky, 
Nor ever in the meads of Arcady, 

In flowery Eana, or Thessalian shade, 

Heard sweet the pastoral pipe at evening played,— 


“TIT, 


Yet have I chosen, from the throngs of tale 
Which crowded on me in life's dreaming hours, 
One —sad indeed, but such as may not fail 

To attest the peerless king’s undying powers, 
Who, like a light amongst Elysian bowers 

Still moveth, while the sun (his empty throne) 
Floats onwards, in its weary round, alone,” 


oy 
dads 


The effect of insanity — an ardent and delicate mind is 


well pourtrayed. The un 


appy girl indulging the aberration 


of her fancy, beguiled ber sorrow by imagining that the 
marble image was not insensible to her affection, 


e 





* XCIV. 
She was Apolla’s votary, (so she deemed) 
His bride, and met him in his radiant bowers, 
And sometimes, as his priestess pale beseemed, 
She strewed before his image, like the Hours, 
Delicate blooms, spring buds and summer flowers, 


Faint violets, dainty lilies, the red rose,— 
What time his splendour in the Eastern glows. 


+ XCV. 


And these she took and strewed before his feet, 
And tore the laurel (his own leaf) to pay . ' 
Homage unto its God, and the plant sweet 
That turns its bosom to the sunny Hs 

And all which open at the break of rh 

And all which worthy are to pay him due 
Honour,—pink, saffron, crimson, pied, or bluc, 
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« XCVI. 


‘© And ever, when was done her flowery toil, 
She stood (idolatress !) and languished there, 
She and the God, alone ;—nor would she spoil 
The silence with her voiee, but with mute care 
Over his carved limbs a garment fair 
She threw, still worshipping with amorous pain, 
Still watching ever his divine disdain.” P, 117. 


Of the remaing poems the letter of Boccaccio is the best. 
Itis supposed to be addressed to Mary of Arragon, of whom 
tradition says that the poet was enamoured. Among the 
most pleasing passages we may select this. 


«© Would I might call unto thy heart the hours, 
Those pleasant hours, when we roamed so free, 
Listening and talking by the Naples’ sea! 

Or gathering from thy father’s gardens flowers 

To braid thy hair on some feast-coming night :— 
Oh! still most dear are those gone hours to me ; 
Yet dearer those when at the young eve-light, 
Seated familiar near thy cedar tree, 

We watched the coming moon, and saw how she 
Journeyed above us ois bet sightless track, 

And chased with serene looks the fleecy rack, 

Or smiled as might the huntress-queen of Heaven 
Floating, attended by her starry court, 

O’er plain and mountain where their shadowy sport 
Is again revealed,—or when all ion-driven, 
Leaving the azure moors she seeks her wa 
Through cloud and tempest and the peal’d alarms 
Of thunder, and the lightning’s quivering wrath, 
Guided by Love unto the Latmian’s arms,— 

Oh! so wast thou by love and duty guided, 

And we were ruled by thee; for each one prided 
Himself upon obedience,—not in vain, 

For thou wast as a virtue without stain, 

A visible perfection shining clear, 

A creature fairer than man worships here.” P, 147. 


The fall of Saturn is founded on fable too far remote from 
human scenes and human feelings to be very interesting. 
We are seldom affected by fiction, unless we can conceive 
ourselves as actors in the events of which it is composed. 
The following lines however are very poetical. 


“ Here, on this dusty earth, perhaps the Spirit 
Of Love may droop, or soil its radiant wings : 
Perhaps a—something it may chance inherit 


Of what is around :—and yet the bird that sings 
In prison learneth a jaletobs strain, 


And often its sweetest song is born of pain. 
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So, in the land of sorrows, Lave may shine, 

Thro’ clouds—thro’ tears perhaps, yet still divine, 
Divine as beauty—as the light of truth, 

And fed with passion and immortal youth, 

And music, like some white enchanted bird 

In old times on Arabian waters heard. 

Oh! then Imagination was a God, 

And on the world with radiant steps he trod, 

And every leaf he touched, and every hue 

He glanced on became bright, and all was true : 

And still—as soft as fable, Nature sings 

Still in the shadowy woods and haunted springs : 

And birds at break of morn still wake the sun, 

And some (more sweet) still chaunt when day is done ; 
And some the night wind witch with amorous sighs, 
Only the swan is mute—until it dies.” P. 176. - 


The story of the genealogists, which, as we learn from a 
few lines of dedication, was intended to be mirthful, serves 
only to prove how much Mr. Cornwall mistook his talent. To 
succeed in the humorous, requires perhaps more than in 
any other style, a natural vein, and to attempt it without this 
is to ensure failure. 

Among the minor blemishes of the poems we must remark 
the introduction of such phrazes as, glooming shores, scything 
blasts, westering stars, and some others which occur, since 
to say the least of them they are needless innovations in 
language. It has been permitted to great writers by tacit 
convention, to enrich their native tongue by the introduction 
of new words: and there are still many which gtr to the 
class of which it may be said that if they are not English they 
well deserve to be; but these are only such as are supported 
by analogy, or are required to express ideas, which we cannot 
otherwise explain unless by periphrasis. 

On closing the volume we find that we have more to com- 
ménd than to censure. There are lines of extreme beauty, 
und many passages to which talent and good taste have 
equally contributed. We doubt not therefore that the 
poems, although deformed by some instances of affectation, 
and mannerism, will add to the former reputation of the 
author. 





Art. If. The Pyrenees, and the South of France, 
during the Months “of November and December 1822. By 
A. Thiers. pp. 188. ‘Treuttel and Co. 1823. 


THE object of this pamphlet is political; but its merits are 
altogether pictaresque. M. Thiers endeavours to draw such 
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a portrait of Spanish ye might deter: thes French, 
art “er tite: Pyrenees. "Ahern 


army . fhe-attom pt tdpay the 
West'éf it was ‘aapatriotic and absurd; but it has besir at. 
tended hy some very lively sketches of pave gl 
habitants of the’ French and Spe border.” totr 
commences with a display of fretfaldess ‘and frritability, 


which we cannot commend. The traveller was required 
to provide himself with passports ; and sorely did he grieve 
over the preliminary enquiries which were indispensable to 
a permission to cirgulate, freely through France. . Civiliza-, 
tion, he imforms us,.while it gives mail coaches to sub- 
jects, gives telegraphs to their rulers, And on the strength, 
of this apophthegm, he wishes for the return of those halcyon 
days in whieh-travellers were never impeded by more cere- 
moniows detainers than Robin Hood, or the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes. When he arrives at the Pyrenees, he acquires'a) 
juster notion of the value of a Diligence Frangaise. 

We extract the account of his first meeting with the emi- 
grant Spanish monks. 


“ The monks, who are the forerunners of every cmigration, 
swarmed at Perpignan, and preceded the Regency. At Narbonne, 
{ had already met the capuchins, with their ample brown flowin 
robe, their large hoods Penge sown to the middle of the b: 
their rosary, and their head and feet bare. . At Perpignan I 63W 
monks of ali. colours ; black, blue, white, grey, and reddish brown; 
the curfs ia large great coats, and immense French hats. Yon 
remark.a.singular habit in them when you meet. them; they fol-' 
you with their eyes, as if ready to answer a questic and, 
yengended hand seemed realy to bless you. I soon learnt, 
iD, 








] 

their 

that in, they bless all the peasants, who prostrate themselves. 

before them, and 1 understand ‘hat they were vclined to be equally” 

generous in Pradce, as in their own country. Two of them, W 

whom} couversed,, said carelessly, ‘ ‘The Spaniards ‘like ‘ft, anc 

we give it.tlram. In France they do not care’ for’ it, aga’ 
it, to. ourselves.’ In general I did not find tliem ve; 

tival... They have a kind of indolence’ which gt at 

sepiiments, . They, bre very. little affected + the | ut 


Be 9 a distusbell,” Tae, ceavenio ab of ‘then 
have been wisited, the majority has suffered for. the crimes 


ang they have fled; in 20 homener, and coutented eth 
the quipt and easy pace oft sk 2 sie 


‘The profession of a monk is very general in Spain, beedude 
it is easy, pleasant, and fayours, aft he otk nes, ‘a han, 
hase omen tOa 8 ene ee ¢ is still more Tazy ian 
plays att in the eyes . 
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glad to see the servants of God multiply. A portion of the lard 
is allotted their support, and volantary donations add con- 
siderably to their established income. This easy mode of life gives 
most of them a happy embonpoint ; a lively red to their cheeks ; 
effaces the fine lines of the Moorish countenance; renders those 
happy bodies difficult to be moved ; and in their untroubled reign, 
cies from them even the hatred of heresy, the very name of 
which is unknown to them. In others the cloister appears to 
have made the > epee sallow, hollowed and inflamed the eyes, 
depressed the cheeks, and thus produced the ideal of fanaticism, 
I have never seen any thing finer than some of these heads pro- 
jecting from the large robes of the capuchins, with an ample fore- 
head, a long straight nose, large black fixed eyes, a little strong 
and thick beard. Among them are those men, who by turns, 
monks and guerillas, have quitted the mountains since the return 
of Ferdinand, and now go back to them, to satisfy an ardent tem- 
perament, which under other institutions, would have shewn itself 
in great actions, and noble enterprizes.” P, 75, 


The best of the Guerilla chiefs is thus described:— 


‘* Miralhés is a farmer of Cerbera, very rich from the extent of 
his estates and the number of his servants. He was living — 
on his property, when he was told that the Faith was menaced, 
and the throne in danger. He immediately assembled the pea. 
sants of the country, marched towards La Seu d’Urgel and joined 
the army of the Faith. Miralhés is near fifty, with a pretty 
gvod figure, and a true Spanish countenance, very ignorant, but 
possessed of great natural good sense, in short the most honest 
and sincere fanatic that can be conceived. This extraordinary 
man, although continually surrounded by robbers and assassins, 
has, however, exhibited the strictest probity, and the greatest 
moderation to the subjects of the opposite party; and he has 
proved by his conduct amid so many bad examples, that there 
are natural dispositions, truly virtuous. This worthy Spaniard is 
the tutelary genius of the oppressed Cerdagne, and has exerted 
himself to oppose his beneficent influence to that of the terrible 
Misas, who is to this country the genius of evil. Wherever this 
brave man showed himself at the head of his peasantry, mounted 
on a great farm-horse, with his net, his jacket, and his spurs over 
is spartillas, confidence and security returned. He paid for 
every thing he took, and never levied forced contributions, by 
threatening to burn the country, if payment was refused. Indig- 
nant at the extortions of his colleagues, he has sometimes threat- 
ened to retire to his estates, but his zeal in a cause which he 
considers sacred has always prevented him. One day he came to 
Bourg-Madame, and desired to speak with an officer whom he had 
frequently consulted, and in whose judgment he had con- 
fidence. The good man was quite in despair, as his colleague, in 
order to finish matters more quickly, wanted to set fire to the 
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country, and he did not know how to act. The offices, advised him 
not to yield, and rather to drive away the barbarian, yith whom he 
had to do; he followed this advice, and the country was saved for 
some days from a merciless enemy. 

-  T have heard our officers, who in general feel the greatest 
disgust at the scenes they have witnessed, and detest the chiefs of 
these bands as they deserve, say with warmth, that if ever they go 
into Cerdagne, they will pay a visit to this generous insurgent, 
who is perhaps the only one of them all, who is_conscientiously 
steadfast in the ,cause, and whose heart is as good as it is noble.” 


i 110, 


Bot the actual Guerilla himself is the finest and most 
formidable of men. Mrs. Radcliffe’s banditti are beaten 
hollow when compared with these ferocious patriots. M. 
‘Thiers passed a night in the tower of Carol, and shared his 
supper with smugelers and heroes. 


** T soon found myself seated next to the chief of a band, whose 
face promised me many curious stories, if I could meke, myself un- 
derstood, and accommodate myself to his Castillian pride. He wore 
a& large cloak wrapt round his body, a leather girdle from which no 
sabre now hung; but on the other hand I saw a rude handle pro- 
jecting from the pocket of his trowsers. He had just smoked a pipe, 
and putting his hand to this pocket, drew out a very long istru- 
ment, which suddenly opening, shewed me a dagger concealed 
under the form of a knife. He made use of the point to. clean 
the bowl of his pipe, and when this operation was. finished, he 
looked at his weapon for an instant, and turned it several times 
with complacency, like a man who contemplates his last shilling. A 
brigadier of the gendarmes who was present, immediately put his 
hand owit, saying that it was forbidden to enter with arms into the 
Krench territory. 


** * Well, said the other, ‘is it forbidden to cut one’s tobacco 
and bread ?’ 

“ * Certainly not,’ replied the brigadier, ‘ but here is more than 
ia required to cut tobacco and bread.’ 

“* And the wolves and dogs; must we not defend ourselves 
against them ?'” P, 132. 

An old French serjeant commences a conversation upon 
the powers of these singular soldiers. yrdl 


* Only look at those feet; no goat's are more forked. And that 
dagger I'll wager that it has tasted plenty of our blood. ' Should 
a vill 


ainous weapon like that come into France? If the’ brigadier 
would allow ine,’ ti 


« © You seem to be rather afraid ofit.’ : 


“ “Oh, my good sir, when I see it, [am not afraid‘of it, and 
thank God my musket fears nobody. But nry musket goes onfy'in 
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one hand, and this serpent of a knife passes from one hand to avether, 
it sees you when you do not see it, and it penetrates you as it would 
into the crumb of this loaf.’ i a as 

“ © You have then fought long against the guerillas; it is a bad 
kind of warfare.’ | 

“ «Bad! you never know where it is. The road is always 
open, there are never any enemies before you; but behind. .... 
If you only want to drink at a pool, or to cut wood, you must, be 
on your guard against the very stones. All of a sudden, one of 
those fellows, such as you see there, rushes out, and you are dead 
before you have time to cry vive ? Empereur!.... Excuse me,’ 
added the good serjeant, * you know that at the time we fought 
against those people, we used to cry vive l’Empereur. And he, you 
know, would not have us be afraid. In the campaign in Kgypt— 
you remember, sir, the campaign in Egypt 2’ : 

‘ Not exactly, for 1 was.not there; but I have heard speak 
of it.’ 

“ ¢ Well! I willtell you. The sabres of those Turks cut you off 
a man’s head, as we could cut offthetop of a littleshrub. Those 
sabres at first rather frightened us; but the general soon cured us 
ofthat. He told us that we were children; yet we were taller and 
older than he ; I for my part was four years older. Well! ho said 
80 much to us, that we fast our fear.—But these knives.’.... 

** ¢ Did he not accustom you to them?’ 

* ¢ Accustom!++-«people say much more: namely, (mat he 
would not come back here himself on account of them, and if ‘he 
was afraid of them, what should we feel ?’ 

* «Do youwreally think that Bonaparte was afraid of returning to 
Spain on account of the knives ?’ 4 

* « Faith! they say so. And then, look you, he was just mar- 
ried ; and it is unpleasant the first year of marriage to carry on this 
sort of war. As for me, I thought more than once that I should 
never see my old mother again. Come, sir, let.us take a draught. 
All this is very well to talk of when you are no longer in the middle 
of it.’ And turning at the same time to some young soldiers, whom 
he pledged; ‘ My poor children,’ said he, * Ged keep you from 
Spain.’ ” P. 135. 

This magnificent bandit is then described asleep, and re- 
ceiving the red light of the fire upon his countenance, like 
Endymion lighted up by @ moon beam. The general cla- 
racter of the mountaineer is thus. given by the veteran 
grenadier, eas 

“ What do you think of this company?’ said the gendarme ; 
and without giving me time to reply, added, ‘ you must.certainly 
have some very particular business to bring you here ; asfor me, I 
would. net stay a day in it, if d.were not obliged. by,,.my office. I 
have guarded all the coasts of France, all the defiles, of the Alps ; 
} have even served in Italy during the blockade; but I assure you 
T2 
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that I have never yet seen such smugglers as those of the valley of 
Carol;: See, said he (pointing to the company) these are people 
who. know the smallest crevice in the mountains, and who pass 
where neither you nor I would ever dare to venture ourselves. And 
what kind of contraband do you think they carry on ?—In the Jura, 
near Geneva, the movntaineers carry jewellery and watches, which 
are such small articles that it is natural they should not be seen. But 
these merely smuggle—what do you think?—wool! and we can 
hardly ever catch them. In fact, they climb the mountains on the 
south side, and when they have reached the summit they throw 
down the bales, which roll down on the north side, when others re- 
ceive and carry them through the defiles into the plain. It is in 
vain that we watch them, they always escape us. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing with sugar and coffeee ; as for those goods, they intro- 
duce them as the ladies in the sea-ports do Vanilla, in their bags. 
They are an untractable and wicked people, whom we have the 
greatest difficulty to keep under restraint, who are neither French 
nor Spanish, and who look only for one thing, which is a rise in the 

rice of commodities. Would you believe it, they are almost,all 

Sonapartists, though they had no more connection with the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte than with that of the king? But I will tell you the 


reason; suger and coffee were dearer then, and smuggling was 
more profitable.”” P, 140. 


W-+ must now bid adieu to M. A. Thiers; his intention 
in‘tlis publication may have been very good; but how could 
he think of frightening the soldiers of France by such raw- 
heads and bloody bones as those which he has here collected. 
ie supposes them so simple as not to know that the English 
had some share in Bonaparte’s expulsion from Spain. “He 
supposes that a magnificent bandit will send them at once to 
the right about, and he talks as wisely as Sir Robert Wilson 
acts, as well as Ballasteros and Morillo fight. 








Art. {V. Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. 
Fol. IIT. Longman and Co. 1995,” ) . 


We cannot say of this volume, that it is either interesting:or 
amusing. Confined by the plan of the Society, or by the 
aoquirements of its members, to a very limited range of im 
vestigation, these ‘Transactions present such a degree of 
sameness and mediocrity, that the reader feels himself con- 
demued .to turn over pose alter page, still in quest of seme- 
thing that may gratify his curiosity, or reward. his labour ; 
and at length to find himself at the end unsatisfied, or dis- 
appointed. The religion and antiquities of India no longer 
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possess the interest which they once excited in the mind .of 
a European: the absurdity of the one, and the uncertainty 
of the other, having completely exhaused the patience of 
the most resolute scholar, and mocked, at the same time, his 
desire of knowledge by a repetition of the most monstrous 
and uncouth fables, and by an array of dates and epochs, 
which no extent of credulity could tolerate. The literature, 
too, of Efindostan, as we remarked in a former article, has 
been found of much less importance, than the enthusiasm 
of its more early cultivators would have allowed them to an- 
ticipate : whilst the science of the East, even when aided 
aud embellished by the more rational philosophy of Europe, 
is now admitted to consist of a few rude principles, unskil- 
fully connected and illogically pursued, ..M, Bailly, in. his 
History of Ancient Astronomy, represents. with more fancy 
than truth, the scientific knowledge of the Asiatics invthe 
light of a magnificent ruin; and wishes us to believe, that, 
amidst the disorder which now prevails, we see the scattered 
materials of one of the noblest and most original productions 
of human genius, which the weight of time, and the revo- 
lutions of society, have gradually broken down and. defaced, 
But others, not less intelligent than Bailly, have satisfied 
themselves that the fabric of Oriental philosophy can, -at no 
time have been either lofty or elegant; and that. the,frag- 
ments which we behold bear the appearance of blocks which 
have never been fashioned nor polished, rather, tham,af 
stately columns, which the injuries of age, and of barbarism, 
have stripped of their beauty, pidod does 
As the labours of the Bombay Society appear te-beqe- 
stricted to enquiries which bear more or ew irectly on the 
illustration of Eastern manners, language, and religion, the 
barrenness of their field, and the tame uniformity of its 
views, are never relieved by the introduction of the richer 
and more varied discussions which respect European science 
and modern jnterests. _We are aware that such discussigys 
would be altogether unseasonable and misplaced ip the Me- 
moirs of an Indian Society, and are besides perfectly con- 
vinced "hat all the value which can belong to the*litera 
labours of such a body, must be derived from the light whi 
they still succeed in throwing upon the dark parts of Asiatic 
history and antiquities ;:and we should, therefore, be among 
the first to deprecate any soch extension of their plan or 
change of objects as would lead the members ‘to assume the 
office of mere critics, or of political pamphleteers. «We 
allude to the narrow field which they occupy, merely as to 
one of the reasons which will enable the reader to aus 
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count for the general heaviness which pervades these Trans- 
actions, as well as for that want of variety and stimulating 
matter which the appetite of the present age so clamorously 
demands. 

There are three or four papers in this volume, furnished 
by Major Vans Kennedy, all of which are considerably too 
long and diffuse. ‘The leading fault in every one of his pro- 
ductions is the extreme tenuity of his matter, and tke inter- 
minable wordiness of his style. We believe we made the 
same observations in our review of the second volume of these 
Memoirs; and there is, we lament, more ground for it than 
ever, in the one now before us. For example, there isa 
critique on the Mahomet of Voltaire, which occupies ne 
fewer than fifty quarto pages; of which the object is neither 
more nor less than to prove that the poet has not adhered 
literally to the truth of history, in depicting the character of 
that celebrated impostor; a circumstance which the author 
was: himself the first to acknowledge, and which he even at- 
ternpted to defend on the unphilosophical ground, that he who 
was a fanatic and a hypocrite, was capable of every other 
wickedness, even the most atrocious. 

‘The first article in the volume, is likewise from the pen 
of Major Kennedy, and has for its subject, the ‘ State 
of Persia, from the Battle of Arbela, in A. C. 331, to the 
Rise of Ardashir Babegan, in A.D. 226.” Of this long 
period, our knowledge is so excessively scanty, that we can- 
not but feel grateful for the attempt which is here made to 
supply us with an addition to it; and if the success of the 
industrious author bas not been such as to fill up the vacuity, 
he has at least made good use of all the materials which a 
sedalous and persevering research could enable him to pro- 
cure, and also pointed out the particular objects to which 
futare enquiry will be most profitably directed. 

We pass over three papers, one of which presents the sin- 
gular title of ** An Account of the Origin of the Living God 
at the Village of Chinchore, near Paona,” and invite the 
attention of a reader for a moment to one contributed by Sir 
Jobh Malcolm, on the Institution and Ceremonies of the 
Hindoo Festival of the Dusrah ; with a short account of th 
Kurradee Brahmins. 1 

Of the festival now mentioned, nothing appears either new 
or striking, or in any degree worthy of quotation’ lor 
abridgment. There was, however, a time when the eere- 
monies Of the Dusrah were attended: with a mystery of great 
wickedness, and disgraced by one of thé most frightiul sa- 


crifives of a cruel superstition. Sir John had been informed 
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that it was not uncommon on the occasion we are now spenk- 
ing of, to immolate aman victims at the altar of one of thel? 
goddesses ; and upon enquiring of a Brahmin a3 to the truth 
of the report, he Was assured, that his information was per- 
fectly correct, and moreover that the unhappy persons who 
were selected as sin-offevings to the sanguinary divinity; wee 
usually closely connected with the individuals whose hands 
deprived them of life. ‘The particulars ‘relative to this bor- 
rible sacrifice, were communicated to Sir John Malcdlm 
nearly as follows. fh 
The Kralmins of the tribe Kurradee, were formerly ac- 
customed to immolate yearly a young Brahmin to Kala Dee 
wary, an infernal goddess. This deity is supposed to delight 
in human blood, and is usually represented: with three ‘fiery 
eyes, and covered with red flowers ; holding in one haid a 
sword, aid in the other a battle-axe. The prayers of ‘het 
votariés are offered to her during the first niné days of the 
Dusrah Feast; and in the evening of the tenth day, a graud 
repast is prepared, to which the whole family is, invited 
An intoxicating drug is secretly mixed with the food of.the 
intended victim; who, in many cases, is a stranger, whem 
ihe master of the house has for several months, perhaps: years, 
treated with the greatest kindness and attention; dnd soire- 
times, to lull suspicion, gives him his :daughterin marriage. 
As soon as the poisonous and intoxicating drag: operates, 
the master of the honse, unattended, takes the devoted iper+ 
son into the temple, leads him three times roand >the idols 
and, on his prostrating himself before it, takes) this opper- 
tunity to cut his throat. He collects with the! greatest-eare 
the blood in a small bowl, which he first applies to the dips 
of the ferocious goddess, and then sprinkles.it oyer her.body; 
and a hole having been dug atthe feet.of the idol, hedepo- 
sits the corpse in it with the greatest care, in ordep to -pre- 
vent discovery. After the perpetration of this herrid,a¢t, 
the ‘Kurradee Brahmin returns to his family, and spendsthe 
night im mirth und. revelry,; convinced: that by this. praises 
worthy act he has propitiated: the favour of the blood-thirsty 
deity for twelve years.. On:the morning of the following day,’ 


the corpse istaken from the bole into’ which «it tied bow 


thrown: and the idol is laid aside till next Dwssarah}) wheb 
a similar sacrifice is made, reo) TO 

The discontinuance of this barbarous superstition was ov- 
casioned by the knowledge: of a very revolting case having 


been conveyed to the Peishwa of the district, some time be- 


fore Poona was added to the British dominions ; who shp- 
pressed immediately this order of the Brahmins, or at least 
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forbade the exercise of their detestable rites: within the Jimits 
of his’ government, an act of authority.which obtained ani- 
versal approbation. : we oa : 
" Phe paper marked No. VI. contains an interesting account 
by Mr. Macmurdo, of the earthquake which took ‘place in 
Yndia, in the year 1819. In the description of the shock; it 
will be necessary, says he, to speak in the first person, 
because I can ate pretend to describe with correctness, my 
own feelings, thoughts, and observations. 


* At the moment already mentioned, ten minutes before seven 
in the evening of the 16th of June, after a hot day, 1 was sitting 
with a party of friends, on an earthen terrace, in front of a hause 
in which we were about to dine. The evening was remarkably 
serene, not acloud to be seen, and a light and cool breeze from 
the west. ‘The situation was on a ridge of slate rock, in the town 
of Anjar, and close under a large round tower, with four heavy 
guns mounted on it. Our notice was first attracted by a slight 
motion of our chairs, as if they had been lifted up, and a 
rs ae dors and windows, as if they had been nidved by the 

? Before the question of, ‘ What is that,’ could be tt- 
tered,’ 6 second lifting of the chairs took place, and the motion 
becamé’’too evident to be mistaken even by me, who had never 
before experienced a shock. Every person made what haste he 
could to leave the tower, which, after rolling and heaving ‘in ‘a 
most awful imanner, gave way at the bottom on the western side, 
and crumbling down, buried guns and carriages in the rubbish; 
a moment after, the towers and curtain of the fort wall, and. up- 
wards of fifteen hundred, houses were reduced to ruins ;. but as] 


was withia thirty yards of the round tower, my attention was par- 
ticularly drawn.to it,”’ 


Phe author next informs us, that the opinion of the 
around tim differed very much as to the. length of time: the 
shock continued; some maintaining that it lasted four ‘mi 
nates, others limiting the duration to two minutes; and a 
third party insisting that it did not exceed a minute and a 

yu 9 ; 41) 

*, With regard to the nature of the motion, there is likewist:a 
variety of opinions, Some with whom! have conversed, feel cot- 
need of the action of the shack being directly upwards, as if the 
earth was on the point of opening woderour feet: afew assert 


that it was vibratory, whilst others, attribute to it an, undulatip 
motion, | confess I am one of those who favour the lamenianed 


~ 


opinion, although the slight motion at the commencement, did cer- 
uly feel, as a direct eleyation of the ¢ ain ttieoten by wd 
as i 


“under the feet. When the shock ‘was at its height, the 


mation of the carth was so strongly .undulatory, that to = our 
teet was no easy matter. The waving of the surface was perfectly 
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Visible p-and én’ attempting» to walk,.the motion: has, been, most 
Aptly compared by agentieman to that felt when, walking quielly 
on a Jong plank, supported at both ends ; whem ane, fos sas 
elevated, the earth either rose and met it,or sunk away fromyif in 
its descent,” “, The shock was attended with, a len st 0 
wind, and a noise. like that of a numerous flight of bi ds; butt 
did not precede the event : I think on the contin, that thé nee 
was heard even after, or, at all. events, towards the conclusion of 
the motion. Both of these occurrences have been denied, although 
for my own part, I am convinced they did happen ; ‘more> éspe- 
cially as. the noise has been frequently heard to accompany subse- 
quent shocks,”’ si 
‘Jt is stated, that from the 16th of June; the day on which 
the above phenomenon occurred, till the first of August, ‘nut 
a day passed without one or more shocks ; and that between 
June and November, when the troubled earth at length’sab- 
sided into peace, not fewer than a liundted shocks Ww § 
experienced, gs isi to nojsouy 
The effects of this awful visitation, both on. the. i 
and inorganic parts of creation, are described by. .Mr..Mag 
murdo in language sufficiently glowing ; but shich yebsape 
i perfectly inadequate to convey the impression whiehat 
dileft upon his mind. The feelings were deeply affected 
A‘strong oppression at the heart, a kind of gasping anxiety; 
weakness in the limbs; and in some cases a ' Karopeans; 
and generally among the natives, a slight sickness’ of tlie 
stomach, were the prevailing symptoms of eneasiness:' "But 
inanimate nature seemed to sympathize still more tree 
with the miseries of the scene. At the moment of thé slotK; 
vast clouds of dust were seen to ascend from the summits of 
almost every hill and range of hills. Many. gentlemen: per- 
ceived smoke to ascend, and in some instances fire was 
seen to burst forth for a moment. A. respectable: native 
chieftain assured the writer, that from a hill clese:ite one’ on 
which his fortress is situated, ‘fire was seen tovisste inicons 
siderable quantities. ‘The rivers and wells, too, were e 
where seen to overflow. The colour of the waters which were | 
thus sent forth, gave likewise great alarm “to: the ‘natives; 
— Wany’of whom affirmed, that ‘the rivers had ran i blood, 
doubtless from the nature of the soit through which’ they’ tad 
beén' forced.’ But ‘the most remarkable occtrrenve is ‘the 
permanent change which was thereby produced on the easter 
channel of the Indus, which, it seems, has been long” ilinost 
deserted by thé stream, and was at all times extremely shallow. 


‘ Imyself have seen this branch of the Indus forded at Lackput 
with water for a few hundred yards, about a fout deep, This was 
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when the tide was at ebb; and when ut flood, the depth ofthe chan 
nel was never mote than six feet, and about eighty, or one mired 
yards in breadth: the rest of the chatinel at flood tide was not 
covered in an place with more than one or two feet of water, 
This branch of the river Indus, or as it May now with propriety be 
termed inlet of the sea, lias, since the earthquake, deepened at the 
ford of Luckput, to more than cighteen feet at low water; and on 
sounding the channel, it has been found to contain from four to 
twenty feet, from the Cutch to the Sendh shore, a distance of three 
or four miles. The Allibund has been damaged ; a circtimstance 
that has re-adimitted of a navigation, which had been closed for 
centaries. The goods of Sendh are embarked in craft near Ru- 
hema Bazar, and Kanjee Kucote; and which, sailing across the 
Bhonnee and Runn, land their cargoes ata town called Nurta, ~~ 
the north of Cutch, The Runn, which extends ftom Larck 

round the north of this province to its eastern boundary, is ford . 
but at one spot at this season of the year, at which it has heretow 
fore been dry: and should the water continue throughout the year, 
we may perhaps see an inland navigation along the northern shore 
of Cutch; which from stone anchors, &c. still to be seen, and the 


tradition of the country, I believe to have existed at some former 
period.” 


‘The ocenrrence of an-earthqrake, attended with cireum- 
stances so appalling, coald not fail to excite among an ignd- 
rant and stperstitious people the most serious forebodings: 
it was concladed for certain, that the end of the world was 
at hand, and the general consummation was accordingly att- 
nowneed as assuredly to take place on the 24th of the ensuing 
September. Placards were affixed at the proper stations fo 
give due notice to all concerned ; and, says Captain’ Mue- 
inurde, at the hour appointed in those decuments. for the 
destruction of sinners, almost every Hindoo of respectabwity 
puvitied timself, and sat with the tvolsi leaf in his mouth, 
patiently expecting a fate which he had endeavoured to avert 
by liberal denations to the Bralimins. ‘The Musalmans, it is 
added, were equally alarmed; and muny threats of punish- 
ment were denounced against the wicked) from the tribunals 
of the Musjeeds. A paper from Mecca, with the usual seals 
attached, was said te have atrived, confirming the an 
tion, relative to the immediate approach of the day of jadg- 
ment. ‘Lerror prevailed everywhere > the piuus gave gifts; 
and the tanid were ready to make a manpeeaiemet of tite 
as well as of property. onsen an 

As te the proximate, or physical eause of the caxthquphe; 
the Mahometans and Hindoos were not a little divided ‘Mie 
Moolahy and mendicant Sijeds stated) tliat it atose from the 
indubituble fact, that the horse Docldeol was, at seasons, 
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pawing for his food ; nnd strict injuhotions were, accordingly 
isswed to all good Musselmans to send a certain quantity of 
grass and grain te the Mooluhs to satisfy Dooldool, which 
supplies the Moolahs were, no doubt, piotsty moved te ayy 
propriate to theit own individaal emoloment) “The Hittlous, 
on the other hand, uttribated the earth’s motion to a quarrel 
among the Dyets and Dewas; atid were pleased, of coarse to 
fabricate the most ludicroas stories in regard to the origin 
and progress of their dispute. Prophets sprang "tT among 
all classes, castes, and sects: some asserted, that they had 
foretold the calamity which had just occurred ; others boldly 
pointed out the hour and the moment at which still greater 
disasters would befall ; and, in short, there was a superaban- 
dant display of evety thing absurd or extravagant that could 
he advanced by ignorance and presumption, deceit and saper- 
stition. We are told, however, that the evil in this case was 
not altogether unmixed. The dread of approaching retritn- 
tion was attended with such a salutary effect on the consciences 
of the Banians, that they are suid to have sold their pood® nt 
just tates, and with fair weights fot some time previous to tht 
specified day of judgment; and observes Captain Macmurdo, 
a cireumstance so extraordinary as honesty in a Banian res 
tailer, is one of the strongest proofs imaginable of the solenm 
impression which the prophecy must have created among 
saints and sinners 

We pass on amidst a variety of communications till we 
come to the ‘‘ Account of the present state of the townshép 
of Lony ;” a paper which, by confining its details to a warrew 
space, gives an interesting and very useful view of the sta- 
tistios of a small Indian establishment. We are assured, too, 
by the editor of this volume, that the habits, the mode of 
living,. the system of agriculture and produce of lands, the 
castes, the institutions, civil and religious, the public and 
private taxes, and that species of village government which 
has always diminished, to a great extent in India, the evils of 
arbitrary power, as these are all exemplified in the township 
of Lony, district of Jambusis, will be found to prevail equally 
in the whole of the Deccan and of Guzerat. 

The lands of this township extend to about 3,700 acres ; of 
which nearly two thousand are arable, the rest being appro- 
priated to pasture, somewhat on the plan of our English 
commons. The boundary is marked merely by heaps of stores, 
or unploughed ridges, and is not such as to strike the eye of 
a stranger; bat it is said to be well known to the community, 
and watched, too, with the utmost jealousy. The soil appears 
te have greater variety than richness; and the defects of 
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nature are but poorly supplied by the resources of art. The 
town itself is situated on a dry slope, overlooking its garden 
and arable lands, which extend to the eastward, and afford a 
pleasant prospect, when the crop is on the ground. Lony 
cannot beast either of strength or of beauty. Its walls and 
houses. are of mud, partially baked in the sun; and its streets 
wre irregular, narrow, and nasty. ‘The same roof generally 
affords shelter to a miscellaneous family, and a number of 
cattle; and itis worthy ef remark, that the smallest apart. 
ment in the house, without either light or air, and heated by 
means ofa large fire, is usually selected for the sick members 
of the establishment. We need scarcely add, that, to have 
beer once sick, is equivalent to never being well; and this 
unnatural and homicidal practice, co-operating with the dis- 
eases incident to the puerperal condition, acts as the niost 
effeetual of all checks to a redundant population among the 
citizens of Lony. The average number of children to each 
family was found not te exceed one and a half, or three chil- 
dren to two families, a rate of propagation which will soon 
lead. to a reduced census within the mad walls of this Indian 
village. But we are satistied that the mode of numbering the 
people ia Gazerat, cannot be free from error; for Leny seems 
ta. have stronger marks of perpetuity in its institutions, than 
any KBerepean town, and to rely exclusively on its own means 
for mamtaiming an undiminished population. 


‘“« The township has its own officers, is governed by its own laws 
and usages; and is ina great measure independent of all without. 
Its boundaries and institutions have undergone no alterations trom 
tame iwememorial; while the great political changes that’ have 
been continually goimg on in the succession of the states it has 
been subject to, bave neither given it much disturbance, nor ex- 
cited interest. Its almost only intercourse with the government is 
the payment of taxes. It.is commonly left to protect. itself from 
external enemies, and held responsible for the police within. its 
limits, The officers of the township are two Patuils, who are its 
civil magistrates ; the Cl.owgulla, or deputy Patuil ; the Koalcur- 


née, of secretary and accountant ; and the Burra Balloota, arc its 
twelve subordinate servants.” 


The Patil. seems to, be land factor for the, government, 
which draws its main revenue froin the. cultivators; in the 
form of a land-tax. His office is hereditary ;, and yet he dees 
not appear to pessess any part of the territory, as, a fee, ,ar 
actual property, nor to have any other interestinat than, that 
which arises. irom the salary as a government agent, Ea is 
not a leoffee of thestate, although the latter, canaot be seid.te be 
the owner of the sul. In short, we have ne species.of lenure 
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in Earope that wonld serve to ilestrate the tb oe ‘ont 
which the township of Lony, and all the other towne tn that 
part of India, hold the land which: is o¢éupied by the come 
munity. | | +m 

The Kooléurnee is at once registrar and ddcountant: Fe 
keeps the records of the township, preserves the measnrement 
atid description of all the village lands, the name of the tenatit, 
the rent, or tax for whieh he is bound, the accounts between 
government and the occupiers of the soil, and the general 
state of their several payments and debts. 

But the Balloota, or hereditaty servants of the village, 

ssess the greatest peculiarity of ¢haracter and éondition. 

heit number, as has been already mentioned, is twelve} 
and they ate bound individually, to devote, in their repped 
tive capacities, their time and services to the public interest, 
on condition of being remenerated with a fixed proportion of 
the prodace of the soil from each cultivator. In fact, the 
Balloota are the servants of the commanity ; and are placed 
wader an obligation, each in his partionlar dating, 16 ahswar 
all the demands that shall be made upon his skit or his ht 
dustry, by every member of the township. Hf egallty 

The first is the carpenter, whose office it isto wake ard 
keep in repair all the implements for agriculture that ard 
made of wood; the material being furnished by the deltivater 
For this service he receives two handred sheaves of eurn; and 
about twenty-four seers of grain for every thirty hegas of 
land ander cultivation, and his dinner, where he happens to 
be employed, at the dinner hour of the day. 

The ironsmith stands next. He keeps the si¢kles, 
locks and chains in order: shoes the horses of the villagers 
and performs all the other daties of hts trade whiels the ases 
of agricultare render necessary. He also exhibits’ his skill 
and good nature in officiating at what is called the operation 
of bugar; that is, he sticks the hook through tite backs of te 
devotees who go to swing before the idols of Pyroo and Ffan- 
man. ‘He farnishes every year to governmient a set of horsé- 
shoes, and twenty-four nails, in retara for whieh he is regu- 
larly supplied with iron. 

The third hereditary office bearer at Lony is tlie wagher- 
mar. This forctionary washes the clothes of alt the malé 
inhabitants: "the women commonly prefer washing’ ter 
own.” He likewise washes the elothes of travellers; but 
eepects a present for his trouble. sees larder 

he barber of ‘the commanity claims the fourth pface if 
the tist of the Balloota. He shaves the villagers, and ‘cats 
their nails every fifteen days ; alwayy taking” especial’ cate 
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that this latter operation be perfermed on a lucky day. He 
is, moreover, the village surgeon, and plays on the pipe and 
tambour at weddings and other festivities: He farther trims 
the tails of the oxen at the sowing season, which entitles him 
to a present of grain. | 

The Potter not only makes jars, bricks and tiles, but re- 
peatsverses at marriages ia honour of the indian Hyimegeus: 
and at harvest homes, he prepares the burbut, or stewed 
mutton. 

The Silversmith at Lony ought rather to be called master 
of the mint. He examines and stamps the coins, for which 
he receives a certain allowance of grain and grass: and when 
he does put his hand to the hammer as a manafacturer of 
trinkets, he is remunerated by the payment of a fixed and 
rather liberal wages. | 

The Dresser of Idols, or Goorow, holds a distinguished 
place among the Balleota of an Indian town. He pours water 
every morning on the village gods; puts a pigment of sandal 
wood and oil on their foreheads, and dresses them with 
flowers. He sweeps the temples, smears them with cow- 
dung every eight days, and lights a lamp in-each every night 
At the new moon be anoints the idol of Hanman with ¢im- 
nabar and oil, and Byroo every Sunday with eil only. Every 
family in the village gives him daily a small quantity of 
flour ; which he makes into cakes, and offers at noon to the 
idols, and afterwards takes to his own family. | 

The water-carrier, shoe-maker, rope-maker, and watch- 
men complete the list of hereditary ministers in the township 
of Lony. The one last mentioned belongs to a class of ' ptr- 
sons which is at once greatly despised and universally trusted. 
‘They are not allowed to reside withim the walls, or to enter 
the houses of any of the inhabitants ; and yet, strange to tell, 
they have great weight, and are esteemed of the highest ‘im- 
portance as members of the community. In boundary. dis- 
putes their evidence is generally held conclusive ; and this 
they are called on to give by walking round the litigated ‘pro- 

erty in a solema and formal manner, accompanied by the 

atuil and villagers, who mark their track as they go’a “4 
They are the bearers of all letters on the business of the 
township ; and convey the money taxes due by thecultivators, 
eitlier to the government collector or to some person ap- 
painted by him to receive them. Notwithstanding ‘these 
marks of confidence, the Mhars or watchmen trihe of Bal- 
loota laboar under a very bad character: they are described 


as heing drunkards, debauched, and as being not unfrequently 
both robbers and murderers, 
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, Weare not,teld in what way, any, pactioular failure which 
may, happen in the line ef suegession among these several 
trades and occupations, is supplied for. the behoof.of the, good 
people, of Lony... Who, for example, would be accounted 
worthy to succeed the hereditary washerman, in: the event of 
his, dying without male issue: or te whom: would be committed 
the care of the three hundred chins,and_ the. ten.thousand 
nails of the Longitis, were. the state barber to become de- 
funct without a lineal descendant of Balloota blood? These 
are points upon which no, light is thrown, in-this minute and 
very valuable paper contributed by Mr.,Coats. kn fact, a 
breach in the succession of any one.of the twelve hereditary 
servants, of, the, district is a case which seems never. to, have 
heen contemplated ; for which reason, as well as for several 
others, we are disposed to call in question. the accuracy of 
the population abstract, and to cherish the belief that the 
propagation principle is much more active and successful at 
Louy than our author has stated. 

~The people of this township, and we understand they are 
to be regarded as a fair specimen of the native inhabitants 
of the western parts of India, are rather a diminative race 
of men; not exeeeding in height five feot four inches, and 
weighing between seven and eight stone: ‘Their mental. en- 
dowments appear to be respectable ; the faculties of pereep- 
tion and reason unfolding themselves at,a somewhat earlier 
period than in Europe, and sooner losing their strength and 
activity. A, man at forty, is viewed as having.reachud the 
conlines of dotage. They have, good schools, fox reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and many of them, it ia said, passess 
@ tolerable acquaintance with the history of their, own.eoqun- 
t2y. Ou the whole, says Mr. Coats, they, are better informed 
than. the lower classes of our-own. countrymen, and certainly 
far surpass them in propriety and orderliness of demeanour. 
Phey are mild and unobtrusive in their manners, and quickly 
shrink from every thing like an opposite behaviour in 
others. | 

Theirs ordinary food consists of grain, roots, and frnits 
cggked. with; hot spices and oil; but they are also fond. of the 
flesh of sheep and, of wild hogs when these, fallin their way. 
Theis, religion dogs not probibit, the use.of spiritnous liquors, 
hunt. drinking, is beld disreputable, and, is rarely practised. 
When they, take a dram, it is, we are told, as muchas pos- 
sihlejin private, and as if by,stealth. No. intoxicating, beve- 
rage\is sold in the town, and probably very. few. of: the, iaha- 
hitants, as Mr. Coats remarks, have ever-been seen drunk. 
They indulge in copious draughts of water; and as they con. 
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ceive that good digestion and health depend much: om the 
— of this fluid, thev take great pains to procure it of the 

i quality and in the requisite abundance. , 

The nature of their climate absolves the Kondees from 
much care about dress; and we are accordingly informed 
that a cultivator in his every-day attire is a most miserable 
looking creature. In the warm weather when at home or iu 
the fields, he is quite naked, with the exception of a dirty 
rag between his legs secured before and behind to a cord 
tied round his loins. In the cold and rainy weather he adds 
a piece of coarse black woollen cloth which is worn on his 
shoulders or tucked in at the crown, and then thrown back 
on the head and allowed to hang like a cloak. On holy days, 
indeed, bis appearance is somewhat improved ; but, on the 
whole, the beaux of Lony are slovenly in their dress and care- 
less of their persons. 


“ Their system of faith and worship is extremely absurd and la. 
mentable, but many of its precepts are good and have a wholesome 
influence on their moral conduct. It inculcates the belief in future 
rewards and punishments, enjoins charity, benevolence, reverence 
to parents, and respects all other modes of worship, but does not 
admit of proselytism. The Kondees are sincere and devout in 
their worship, which is exempt from the idle and protracted cere- 
monies of the Brahmins, and does not restrain them from any of 
the duties of life.—The idols are bathed and anointed, have offer- 
ings of grain and frankincense burnt before them by one of the 
family, generally by the grandmother or person who has least to 
do, every morning ; after which all the members of the family, 
before going to their labours, and even the children, bow them- 
selves before them and repeat short prayers ; as that they may have 
strength of body to undergo the fatigues of the day, that their fa- 
mities and cattle may be protected trom harm, that they may get 
their bellies filled, &c. &c. 

“ Their religion strongly enjoins marriage which is by far the 
mest important consideration on this side the grave, and considered 
so essential to respectability and happiness that it is universally 
ota sneeyt by persons labouring under some incurable disease 
or ity, or by the most wretched. One who has not been 
married is not admitted to join in certain rites and festivals; and 
the calamity of being without a son to perform his uies and 
offer prayers in his name, extends beyond this world. 
is allowed but seldom practised, except by the rich or those who 
have had no family by the first marriage. The marriage 
generally takes place at so early an age that the affections of the 
parties can have little share it, and the whole is arranged by their 
parents. Although, contrary to the custom of the higher class of 
Hindoos, women ure sometimes received in marriage after the age 
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puberty. (THe :men!aré andér no. restriction |a¢ to the time of, 
<heeesi andhitiis very: common forield fools of forty, or filty, anal 
upwards, to marry dikisnadaiattion ten, Fears OF ABE” coor, pre 
go1l 2eebao4 ad? senvio; Perel conte} Al di: GT & hb 
At Lony, as im other parts..of India, it is thought.disrepu- 
table fur widows to marry. When. they do contract a second 
eagagement, it must be only with a man whe. bas.had. a, 9 
before; and the children preceeding. frou this, union» are 
gnbjected to .a certain. restriction ia the inheritance of pro- 
perty.. Widows so seldom go to the funeral pile with, thei 
deceased husbands, that it is now between forty and, fifty 
8 since @ suétee took place ina Kondee family, ...;,).., 

‘Khe. dead are usually burat at Lovy ;, but some families 
prefer committing their corpses to the ground,, When a pet- 
somis atthe point of death, his. son or next heir, axa mark, 
of affection takes his head on his lap and, drops water,into 
his mouth. ‘The dying man is enjoined to perform acts of 
charity ; and if he at this time makes a present of a cow, and 
five rupees to a Brahmin, it is considered very meritonions, 
and favours the flight of his soal to a happy abodessuvAs 
soo as the breath is gone, the females of family make 
load lamentations and dishevel their hair; and at this orisie 
a small piece of gold is put into the mouth of the déeveasod, 
ah observance for which they are not disposed to assign ‘atiy 
reason... The ceremonies of the funeral-pile are known tp 
all. our readers ; and the people of Lony follow on this s6- 
lemn, occasion the practice of the great body of their conti 
tgmen., . | , , vents San 
odAke all ignorant races of men, the Kondee tribes believe 
in the-existence of ghosts, evil genii, witches, and.necpa- 
mancers.. They have fears, too, of .an evil eye 4 font 
their estimation, destroys health, wealth, beauty, apd 6 

as mechanically and necessarily as a fire consumen/ 
Connected with the dread «f this malign influence,: they de- 
précate all admiration and every expression of praige,, No 
aes at Bony éver compliments a‘ friend on his’ pros 

the Jooks-o He Wife, ‘or the fineness of his érops tag ers 
and, we be jevé, there are few parts of the world where-the 






Lorrars of; an evil eyé is not entertained, and ‘where the 
blasting breath of a Hattering tongue is not seriously detia wt 
nFeyp if yon, praise a,chiJd, the, mother insists on’ y 

immediately after spitting:im its face, in order to conntera 
the velleets .of your, lau , slang; and there are dists 
in our own country where nothing could give more pain Ae & 
peasaat’s wife, or to the aus of a well-stecked mous 
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farm, than to hear an inflated eulogy pronounced on the eot- 
tage family or on the thriving appearance of the sheep and 
lambs. Nothi ts a sailor so soon out of temper when at 
sea, as to extol the fineness of the weather and to predict 
a continuance of fair winds. Jack is satisfied that the swell- 
ing words of hope and of triamph are overheard, and that 
there are beings aloft who delight to confound the 
tien of man and expose his ignorance. ‘This absurd jealousy 
of thoughts and looks is among the last remains of i- 
tion in all nations ; and man ceases to accuse the infernal 
spirits of ee desires and of envious grudging, long 
before he is willing to believe that his neighbour can see his 
prosperity without feeling a wish to lessen or making an ef- 
fort to blast it. 
As the men of Lony are not emolous of one another in 
point of dress, so are they equally indifferent with regard to 
the charms of female beauty. A wife is a matter of property 
or of convenience, seldom an object of attachment or a sub- 
ject of gallantry among the children of Kondee. But the 
women notwithstanding are far from being unhappy. The 
law gives mach power to the husband over the life and liberty 
of his female companion ; he may beat her, he may maim her ; 
and even, in certain extreme cases, he may put her to death: 
but these severities are rarely resorted to, and very seldom 
any treatment that approaches to harshness or caprice. A 
man is despised who is seen much in the company of women ; 
a wife therefore never looks for any fondling from her hus- 
band: it is thought unbecoming in him even to mention her 
name. She is never allowed to dine with bim from the time 
of their wedding feast, but patiently waits on him during bis 
meals, and makes her repast of what he happens to leave. 
if however we pass over these marks of contempt, it will 
be found that the wife of a Kondee is always treated with 
kindness and forbearance, and enjoys, in most cases, her 
entire liberty. The women, we are told, have generally the 
sole mene a cP sereva affairs; and if clever, notwith- 
standing ir disadvantages, not anfrequent! im as 
_0~ an ascendancy over their lords as in other sarte oft tbe 
world. 
But, it may be asked, what is the condition of the cultiva- 
tor, generally speaking, compared with that of the farmer’ in 
¢ In circumstances so extremely different, it:is:not 
poss to come to any determination on which we could 
repose the smailest reliance ; for, except in the mere articles 
of feed and clothing, the life of an English yeoman presents 
hardly a single feature which could be brought into compa- 
3 
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rison with the inactive existence of an Indian villager. As 
the wants of the latter are few, he will seldom sustain disap- 
intment, and be rarely heard to complain. His situation 
is, notwithstanding, susceptible of mach improvement ; and 
the first step to accomplish his amelioration will be the com- 
matation of the tax now exigible directly upon land for some 
other portion of revenue derivable rather from consamption 
than from the gross produce. At present the oaltivator is 
assessed to the full extent of his ability ene year with ano- 
ther ; and as this ability is the immediate result and measure 
of his industry in calling forth the powers of the soil, he can- 
not fail to discover that the more he labours the more he 
pays; and that after surpassing all his neighbours in skill 
and activity, he is finally stopped at the same point with 
them by means of an oppressive and unequitable scheme for 
adjusting rents. ‘The township of Lony came under the do, 
minion of the British Government in the beginning of Isis, 
an event which was hailed by all the cultivators as the ¢om- 
mencement of an auspicious era; and the abolition of the 
system then in use of farming the taxes, as well as the liberal 
remission of revenue in consideration of losses sustained 
during the preceding war, confirmed the high expectations 
that had been farmed of our jastice and generosity. The 
inviolable respect which has since been shewn for the preju- 
dices and ancient customs of the people, and the artange- 
ments in progress for the farther improvement of their con- 
dition, will, if followed up, not only secure a permanence 
to this feeling, but the enjoyment of substantial happiness 
and prosperity. It is indeed to be lamented, as Mr. Coats 
judiciously observes, that with the best imtentions, our fiscal 
and judicial systems have not always had the effect of making 
the most of the fair resources of the country, nor of improving 
the morals of the people. We still have, says he, a great 
deal to learn regarding the institutions and peculiar ways of 
thinking of our Indian subjects; and in any attempt to im- 
prove their happiness and condition, innovation and theo- 
rizing cannot be too carefully avoided, and particularly Ha- 
ropean notions, which are totally incompatible with those of 
Asiatics in their present state of civilization. i 
There is a great deal more of very interesting matter in 
this Account of Lony which we can saeither extract nor 
abridge, The agricultural processes of the natives, which 
are equally simple and unproductive, are described with 
great minuteness. ‘The diseases of the country are likewise 
set forth with scientific accuracy, as well as the various me- 
thods of cure, and the more common articles of the phar- 
u2 
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macopeeia. But we can only refer the reader to the paper 
itself, as we have a few remarks to make on a learned com- 
munication by Mr. Erskine, on the “‘ Remains of the Boud- 
dhists in India.” 

No enquiry has been attended with greater difficulty or 
continues enveloped in greater doubt, among eastern anti- 
quaries, than that which respects the comparative ages of 
the Bouddhist and Brahminical religions. There is, as every, 
one knows, a third denomination of religious faith called the 
Jain; but as the history of this last seems involved in the 
annals of Bouddhism, there will be no occasion for any sepa- 
rate discussion either in regard to its creed or antiquities. 

The Brahminical is at the present day, and for several 
centuries past has been, the prevailing religion in the ex 
tensive and populous countries which stretch from Cashmer 
to Cape Comorin, and from the Indus to the Himalaya 
Mountains and Arakan. The religion of the Bouddhists is, 
professed over a still more extensive range, over Ceylon, 
Siam, Ava, Pegu, the Birman Empire, over a great part 
of China and the Chinese Provinees, in Japan, among the 
Manchou and Maghull Tartars, from the Eastern Ocean as 
fur as the Volga, and thence back by the Cashmerian Hills 
to Tibet; and it has been supposed with some appearance 
of trath that the religion of Boudh is held by a greater num- 
ber of human beings than any other on the face of the earth. 
But, in order to enable him to form some opinion of these 
wide-spreading superstitions, the first point that an Euro- 
pean divine would wish to ascertain is the difference of their 
doctrines, belief, and modes of worship. It is admitted, 
however, by all the writers who have published on this sub- 
ject, that the tenets of neither sect are distinctly known ,; 
and that we must judge of their agreement or difference from 
the form of their temples, the appearance of their idols, and 
from the discipline and manner of life pursued by their res- 
pective priests. As to their comparative antiquity, again, 
we are left almost entirely to the weight of inferences drawn 
from remote historical facts, or from the character of their 
religious buildings which are to be found scattered over the | 
greater part of India; and that the question is encambered _ 
with much difficulty, and not likely to be soon satisfactorily 
resolved, is rendered obvious by the glaring discrepancy. 
which continues to prevail among the eicfedions of the, 
ablest men who have entered upon the examination of it. 

Those who favour the pretensions of the Bouddhists affirm , 
that we find indubitable historical proofs of the existence 
of their religion and of their priests, the Samanesi, ‘in very 
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es; that from the remains of great works, evidently 
referable to their sect, existing in the whole extent of coun- 
try ut present enjoyed by the followers of the Brahminical 
religion, we are justified in concluding that the Bouddhists 
inhabited that extensive region long betore the period of re- 
gular history, as these monuments are seen scattered over 
copotries where Brahminism has long been most deeply 
rooted, and in many instances where, at the present day, no. 
Bouddhist is found, and at no recorded era is known to have 
existed. These arguments are farther supported by the 
acknowledged fact that the Brahmins derive their origin 
from the North, and do not regard themselves as the abori- 
gines of India; whence it is probuble that they expelled the 
older Bouddhist inhabitants, and destroyed the exercise of 
their religion as they found themselves gaining the ascend- 
ancy. It has been suggested, too, that the Bouddhist is» 
probably the more ancient faith, as it is confessedly the 
more simple, and especially as it wants the artificial division 
of society into castes. 

The Brahmins, on the other hand, maintain that the other 
two sects, the Bouddhist and the Jain, are only heretical 
schismatics from their more ancient and primitive religion ; 
and the advocates of this opinion, says Mr. Erskine, urge 
the visible antiquity of the Hindoo institutions, which have 
continued unchanged from the most remote times: that the 
arts, the philosophy, the sacred volumes, especially the Veds 
of the Brahmins, bear traces of the same distant origin ; that 
the Indian languages are with few, if any exceptions, 
founded on the Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Brahwins, 
or at least have drawn deeply from it: that the Purdns, 
themselves ancient, describe the rise and progress of | the 
Bouddhist heresy, which was a partial but successful sohism 
of some heterodox Hindoos ; and finally that Bouddh, accord- 
ing to the most probable accounts, lived little more than five 
handred years before the Christian era, a time, say they, .to 
be regarded as modern, compared with the antiquity which 
we may justly ascribe to Brahminism. Mr. Colebrooke, in 
particular, who has paid much attention to this subject, 
argues that in the very first accounts which the writers of 
ancient Greece transmit to us, we find the existence of castes 
in India; that the Brahmins appear to have been even then 
the priests of the country; that we are here authuriaed to 
sonchglle that at least as far back as the time of Alexander, 
the Western parts of India were held by the Brahmins, and 
to infer that, as the Bouddhists are not mentioned in these | 
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earliest times, they are probably of a later origin, or certainly 
were not the prevalent sect. 
An obvious objection to this reasoning must occur to every 
reader, and, we see, it is urged by Captain Sykes in his 
valuable article on the Caves of Ellora. If the Brahminical 
form of religion be more ancient than that of the Bouddhists, 
on what principle shall we account for the numerous and 
magnificent temples which evidently belonged to the latter 
worship. Is it possible that they can have been erected 
since the Brahmins have been in power? From their numbet 
and magnitude on the Western side of India, it is plain, 
re Captain Sykes, that the wealth and authority of an es- 
tablished government in active operation for ages, could 
alone have prodaced them: And granting the superior anti- 
quity of the Brahminical caves, this will imply a subversion 
of the Brahmin faith and power by the Bouddhists, who had 
thus leisure during ages to perfect their temples ; and it will 
also imply a subsequent subversion of the Bouddh faith and 
power by the Brahmins, who, in their turn, repaired or built 
numerous stately places of worship. In a word, we must 
either admit this alternate ascendancy of the rival sects, or 
their simultaneous existence in a state of mutual toleration, 
und of reciprocal good offices: or, if we reject these suppo- 
sitions, we must accede to the opinion of those who maintain 
that the sect of Boudh is more ancient in India than that 
of Brahma. Gantama, the present Bouddh, is not older 
than five hundred and forty years before the Christian era: 
but, it is at the same time to be recollected that he is the 
fourth Avalas which has been vouchsafed to the existing 
world, and that three incarnations bad had their reigns prior 
to his appearance in the flesh. We will, however, leave this 
part of the subject, and proceed to consider a branch of i# 
which is at once more interesting, and more susceptible of 
reasoning and a clear determination: we mean the “ tests 
by which the excavations of the Bouddhists and Brahmins 
may be distinguished from each other.” 
these fests have a close connection with the belief and 
practices of the sacred order, Mr. Erskine very judiciously 


begins by giving a succinct view of the doctrines held res- 
pectively by the two sects. 


—— rents in the notion that whenever mankind have 
parti y depraved and degenerate, extraordinary be- 
ings have appeared amongst them for their reformation ; but while 
the Brahmins teach that gods in this case have become men, the 
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Rouddhists affirm that men by piety and comtemplation wetfe ena: 

bled to become got. 

“9. The Bouddhists, while they profess belief in the existence, 
of a Supreme Being, deny that he takes any concern in the affairs 
of this lower world, He exists in a state of a perfect quiescence ; 
the operations of nature being directed by agents of a much lower 
class. The Brahmins, on the contrary, recognize the agency of 
Deity in every thing: he is the fountain of all life, and of all 
action. 

“3, The Bouddhists hold the etetnity of matter: The Brah. 
mins, with the exception of a few philosophers, regard matter as 
created. 

“4, The former deny the authority of the Veds and Purfins: 
the latter, without exéeption, venerate the Veds, and all but the 
philosophers respect the Purtne, 

“5, The division into casts dors not exist among the Boudd. 
hists ; whilst among the Brahmins it influences way ke and every 
iluty. . 
76. The priests of the Bouddhists are taken from all classes of 

freemen, who, when tired of their office, may resign the sacer- 
dotal character, and return to a secular employment. The religious 
instructors of the rival sect are all taken from the hereditary tribe 
of Brahmins; and these can never divest themselves of the holy 
order which belongs to their birthright. 

“7, The priests of the Bouddhist profess celibacy and absti- 
nence from all carnal pleasure. The Brahmins regard the state 
of marriage as holy, and necessary for perpetuating the sacred 
tribe ; wd in addition to their wives they may keep concubines. 

“8. The Bouddhist priest does not eat after noon is past: The 
principal meal of the Brahmins is generally after sun set ; and they 
are not restrained from eating and drinking at any hour. 
on 9. The Bouddhists eat the flesh of almost — ee t 
they do not kill to eat, except e or hurtful animals, 
higher class of Brahminical Hirdose seldom eat animal food. 

* “10, The Bouddhistical priests live in monasteries, adjoining 
to their temples: The Brahmins live in their own houses with their 
wives and families. 

“11. The Bouddhists do not respect fire, nor do they orm 
sacrifice, Fire is the great object of the Brahmin’s veneration, and 
bis law prescribes the shedding of blood and the sacrifice of ani- 
mals, 

“12. The Bouddhists venerate the relics of their Budhs or 
saints: To the Brahminists the remains of the dead are impute, 
and all worship is confined to the and their retinue. 

“ 13. The sacred language of Bouddhist is the Bali, Pali, 
or Maghadha : Sanscrit is the sacred language of the Brahmin.” 


From these peculiarities of belief and practice, a few cha- 
racteristics may be drawn to distinguish the Bouddhistical 
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from the Brahminical temples. For instance, the images in 
the former are all mere human figures, either standing up- 
right, or sitting on a bench sometimes with one foot resting 
on the knee: or they are seen squatted down with the feet 
crossed and resting upon the thighs. ‘There are here no 
metamorploses of gods into animals, or monstrous human 
shapes with many bands and sundry heads. And as all the 
Bouddhs rose to the possession of their extraordinary power 
by means of lengthened and profound meditation, they are 
uniformly represented in a contemplative posture, generally 
with the fore-finger of the right hand resting on one of the 
fingers of the left. In short, the idols of the Bouddhists 
exhibit the form of a man and not of a god. 

Another circumstance peculiar to the Bouddhist temple is 
the Dagop or receptacle of relics; which is usually in the 
shape of a cupola, and is supposed to contain a bone, a tooth, 
a hair or a garment of their divine saint. In some parts 
of India and in Ceylon, this Dagop assumes the form of a 
pyramid of great height, and is not attached to the building 
of the temple, but stands in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The monastic habits of the Bouddhist priests led natarally 
to a third ground of distinction; namely, the numerous cells 
which are found in the vicinity of their temples, fitted for the 
accommodation of the friars and nuns who appear to have 
co-operated in performing certain parts of the religious ser- 
vice. 

There are several other peculiarities or tests which will 
assist greatly in discriminating the remains of the Bouddhism 
from the works of the Brahmins. The dress of the idols and 
the emblems of power with which they are surrounded, pomt 
out the faith to which they belong ; and there are besides, 
a variety of inscriptions, which, being executed in the lan- 
guage sacred to the respective churches, prove an infallible 
guide to the creed whence they had their origin. 

But after all, a difficulty remains which we know-not how 
to remove In some of the Brahminical temples there are 
found figures of Bouddh, who seems to be thereby recog- 
nized as one of the regular gods of the Hindoo pantheon. 
We are thus once more compelled to admit either that the 
Bouddhists and Brahmins must have lived together, during 
a certain period, in harmony and friendly intercourse, or to 
suppose, with Mr. Erskine, that the latter wished to super- 
sede the former, in some parts of the country, by swallowing 
up their tenets and ceremonies in the mighty and shoreless 
sea of their own polytheism. 

There is still an ample field remaining for future cnquiry 
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and it is gratifying to find that, notwithstanding the names 
rous disappointments which have been sustained, ‘and ‘the 
thousand false hypotheses which have misled the judgment in 
regard to the true object of research, there continues to exist 
among otr countrymen in India an unquenchable love .of 
knowledge, and a perseverance which no labour can ex- 
haust. 


Art. V. Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Wales. By the Rev, W. D, Conybeare. F.R.S., &c. and 
William Philips. F.LS., &c. Part I. Philips. 1822, 


(;ZOLOGY is peculiarly the science of the present age. | It is 
more extensively studied than perhaps any other science ; 
and has arrived at that extensive dissemination within,a 
much shorter period than any other branch of knowledge. 
To build up the fabric of physical astronomy was the work 
of ages. From its first rudiments in the visions of Coper- 
nicus, and the gradual collection of matérials by Kepler, to 
the firm establishment of its foundation, and the rearing of 
its superstructure by Newton and Laplace, centuries haye 
elapsed ; but geology, on the contrary, has had its first 
origin within the last half century; and during that brief 
period several different theories have been successively pro- 
posed, disseminated and exploded. 

At present, the prevailing spirit seems to be the absolute 
rejection of all theory; a principle which, however just in 
itself, may be, and often is, carried to a blameable oxcese ; 
whilst the opposite fault is characterized by at least one ad- 
vantage, that though an erroneous principle in itself, itis ne- 
vertheless very commonly the parent of an ardour in the pur- 
suit, and a success in the investigations, which would not 
have been attained without it. Valuable facts have often 
been elicited in the ardent pursuit of a most visionary. the- 
ory, and discoveries of real importance, cast aside in the 
enthusiasm of following up some fanciful hypothesis, have 
been subsequently treasured up, and found to possess m- 
finitely more value than the speculations which gave them 
birth ; and perhaps the very general diffusion of a geological 
taste among a multitude of persons whose other attainments 
do not qualify them for striking out bold and original ideas ; 
may, while it tends to give soberness and consistency to the 
researches of the science, be at the same time depriving it 
of the valuable aid which js often, if not generally, given in the 
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indirect manner just alluded to, by the bold, but extravagant 
flights of real genius. 

Leaving, however, such topics, let us proceed to the con- 
sideration of the work before us. Mr. Philips is known to 
the public by a series of publications on mineralogy and 
geology, which have for some years past been issuing forth 
from his press in the shape of improved and enlarged edi- 
tions of the first. The present work, in fact, owes its origin 
to a continuation of this plan. An early communication on 
the subject with Mr. Conybeare (a gentleman greatly dis- 
tinguished by his contributions to the labours of the Geologi- 
cal Society) produced a connection in the editorship, from 
which we are convinced the work derives mach of its value. 
The first part of the work only is as yet published, the re- 
mainder being promised as shortly to follow. The present 
volume consists of an introduction, giving a general view of 
the objects of the science, and an elementary guide to the 
knowledge of it. The subsequent part takes up the subject 
in detail, and gives the particular instances at full length, 
occurring in each district of this island, on the observation 
of which the general truths were deduced. The work is 
illustrated by a geological map, and several sections, and is 
interspersed with diagrams in wood, which from their sim- 
plicity and clearness, are well calculated for the purposes of 
elementary explanation. The style and manner of the whole 
is plain and simple ;—the two main requisites in a work of 
this kind. We will now proceed to examine some parts of it 
more closely. 


The general phenomena of the English strata are well 
described in the following passage :— 





“ If we suppose an intelligent traveller taking his departure 
from our metropolis, to make from that point several successive 
journies to various parts of the island; for instance, to South 
Wales, or to North Wales, or to Cumberland, or to Northumber- 
land, he cannot fail to notice (if he pays any attention to the phy- 
sical geography of the country thr which he passes) that be- 
fore he arrives at the districts in which coal is found, he will firat 
pass a tract of clay and sand: then another of chalk; that he will 
next observe numerous quarrics of calcareous freestone employed 
in architecture: that he will afterwards pass a broad zone of red 
marly sand ; and beyond this will find himself in the midst of coal 
mines and iron furnaces. This order he will find to be invariabl 
the same whichever of the routes above indicated he pursues; an 
if he proceeds further, he will perceive that near the limits of the 
coal-fields, he will generally observe hills of the same kind of com- 
pact limestone, affording grey and dark marbles, and abounding in 
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mines of léad and zine: and ata yet greater distance, mountainous 
tracts, in which roofing slate abounds, and the mines are yet more 
valuable; and lastly, he will often find surrounded by these slaty 
tracts, central groups of granitic rocks,” Introduction, p. 2. 


From the observation of the regular succession of these 
different soils or rocks, forming as it Were successive belts 
traversing the extent of our island, (and indeed of all parts 
of the world hitherto examined) connected with their rela- 
tive elevations and general configuration, it is considered be- 
yond all doubt that they are actually the emerging edges of 
a number of different layers on strata, of which the surface 
of the earth is composed ; and which, being all more or less 
inclined from a strictly horizontal position, exhibit their 
emerging surfaces in regular succession., It is therefore to 
the study of the various phenomena pieeniee by the differ- 
eut strata, that the researches of geology are directed. By 
exainining the particulars of their stracture and inclination 
in the first instance, and then of their constitution and mine- 
ral contents, native and adventitious, the geologist attempts 
to advance towards a probable history of the order of their 
formation, and if possible, an acquaintance with the causes 
which were employed in producing them, The first step in 
such enquiries must obviously be to reduce, if possible, the 
multifarious and apparently complicated appearances pre- 
sented in a detailed examination of the various appearances 
of the earth’s surface, to some more general clussifications, 
or convenient principle of arrangement. Taking them upon 
a large scale, such a simplification, (as in the instance just 
considered) is by no means difficult. 

Obvious however, as may. be the general arrangement of 
the strata, the examination of all their appearances in detail 
would in the first instance be attended with much difficulty, 
and involved in considerable perplexity. ‘The attention of 
observers has, however, enabled them to reduce these diver- 
sified appearances under some comprehensive divisions and 
subdivisions. Thus the distinction of the almost innumer- 
able strata of which any of the grand divisions are composed, 
is rendered easy by taking notice of their regular alterna- 
tions with each other in a certain series; which is suc- 
ceeded perhaps by a similar set of alternations of several 
other strata ; to such series of strata the name formation has 
been applied. In enumerating these formations great differ- 
ence of opinion has existed among geologists: it is indeed 
on the question whether one particular stratum shall be re- 
ferred to this or that formation, that a large proportion of 
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the controversies which agitate the geological world are 
founded: such questions often involve the grounds on which 
the more recondite enquiries of the science are built; but 
they also frequently arise merely from the want of due dis- 
crimination in the use of terms; from that most common 
source of dispute, the neglect of definition. In the work 
before us its authors have carefully avoided on the one hand 
the bias of hypothetical views as to the origin and con- 
struction of the strata of the earth, and on the other paying 
a close attenton to perspicuity of terms, they make use of 
eneralizations only in reference to their most proper and 
egitimate objects, the assistance of the comprehension and 
memory in becoming acquainted with an otherwise perplex- 
ing multitude of individuals. On such principles they pros 
ceed to a simple and clear enumeration of the principal for- 
mations, according to what they conceive the most advan- 
tageous arrangement. 
oa beginner in the science of geology the difference of 
nomenclature which exists between different writers and 
different schools, is frequently a source of difficulty. The 
principal cause of perplexity of this kind arises perhaps from 
the different distribution of the various rocks into their more 
comprehensive classes rather than in the names of parti- 
cular species. This diversity of arrangement has often 
arisen from the peculiar theoretical opinions of different 
schools ; but in the present work we think the learner will 
find all difficulty of this kind removed by the very simple and 
perspicuous arrangement adopted, and the comparisons given 
of it with other systems. After describing some of these ar- 


rangements, our authors proceed to explain their own in the 
following terms : 


“ €)f these more comprehensive classes five will perhaps be suf- 
ficient : the first or upper series will comprehend the beds of sand 
and clay which repose upon and partially cover the great and 
conspicuous formation of chalk. The second class is of a less 
uniform character, and comprehends many formations, in some re- 
spects dissimilar, which yet possess many common relations, and 
which the fear of constituting too large a nnmber of general 
classes forbids us to separate; yct four subdivisions of it require 
enumeration; Ist. The chalk formation: 2d. A series of sands 
and clays beneath the chalk: Sd. A series of calcareous freestone 
(such as the Portland and Bath stones) and clays: 4th. Beds of 
red marle and sandstone, containing occasionally alabaster and 
rock-salt, The third general class comprizes the beds affardiug 
coal and the limestynes and sandstones on which these repose, 
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The fifth class is characterized by the © setene of common 


roofing and writing slates. The sixth and lowest by that of some 
finer vareities of slate and granite.” 


These classes have been differently modified by other writ- 
ers; the arrangement here given, is that which our authors 
consider the most convenient to the student and most con- 
formable with nature. 

With respect to the names given to the different forma- 
tions, a wide difference obtains between different geological 
schools. Different parties have given names borrowed from 
their peculiar theoretical views, and often conveying des- 
criptive ideas, which are far from being universally appli- 
cable: in order to avoid these objections, the authors of 
the present work have adopted names implying nothing more 
than the unquestionable facts of the relative positions of the 
formations, Regarding thé third, or carboniferous series as 
the middle group, they have assigned the term supermedial to 
the second series, as being next above it, and submedial to the 
fourth, as being next below it. To the highest and lowest 
series the terms superior and inferior, which require no 
commentary, have been applied. 

The most general relation under which the various for- 
mations present themselves, is that whence they have been 
denominated primitive and secondary. ‘The former class 
comprises those rocks, which from the consideration of su- 
perposition, are the lowest, and form a sort of base, if that 
term may be applied to the greatest elevations of the earth’s 
surface, around which, or against which, the various superior 
strata repose. From the circumstance of these rocks never 
containing any organic remains, and being of a simple che- 
mical composition, it was inferred that they constituted thie 
sole materials of the earth’s surface at the time of its first for- 
mation; and were therefore denominated primitive: in the 
work before us they are simply called fade of the inferior 
order. 

In all the rocks above these, more or less, we find the 
imbedded and mineralized remains of animal and vegetable 
bodies. We observe them also in many instances composed 
of fragments evidently torn by some great convulsions of 
nature from the former class, and cemented together agam 
under a new form. Hence, therefure, a line of distinction 
was drawn, and the secondary and subsequent origin of 
all such rocks being clearly deducible from the appear- 
ances they presented, they thence received their d i ea 
tion. ‘This designation is, however, imsufficient without 
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further subdivisions, since a class of rocks was soon re. 
cognized, bearing a close resemblance to the structure and 
chemical composition of the primary, and containing very 
few organic remains: to these the title of transition rocks 
was svain by Werner. ‘To distinguish the rest of the 
secondary class, the term fletz was introduced by the same 
celebrated geologist, significative of their comparatively flat 
and horjzontal arrangement. ‘This name, however, is greatly 
mers oy in the case of many rocks of this class, which are 
nearly as much inclined as the former. Subsequent dis- 
coyeries made it necessary to distinguish the older from the 
newer floetz formations. Other geologists seeing the objec- 
tions to this nomenclature, called the transition rocks of 
Werner, the intermediate class; the floetz, the secondary ; 
and the newest floetz, the tertiary. This last corresponds 
with the first, or superior order, according to the enumera- 
tion of our authors above given. ‘The correspondence of the 
rest will be sufficiently obvious. A synoptical view of the 
different arrangements is given in p. 7. 

After observing the order in which the different rocks are 
arranged, the next object to which the attention is directed 
is the disposition of the materials of which they are com- 
posed ; and in this enquiry one of the most curious and in- 
teresting points consists in the different sorts of organic re- 


mains which are found invariably to accompany and charac- 
terize the different formations. 


‘* Thus,’’ as our authors justly observe, ‘ there is opened to 
the view of the student a far more extensive and interesting field 
of enquiry with regard to the relations of these rocks to the gene- 
ral revolutions of nature; for he will have found in many of these 
beds apote of the vegetable and animal kingdom i ded, par- 
ticularly the remains of marine zoophytes and shells, and often in 
such abundance as to constitute nearly the entire mass of particu- 
lar strata. If he is led by the interest thus excited to examine 
more closely the phenomena attending the distribution of these 
remains, he will find them as remarkable in the detail as they 
are striking in a general point of view. In some countries he 
will perceive that none of these remains occur (for instance in 
Cornwall and the Scotch highlands) in others (as in the south 
eastern counties of England) not a well can be sunk, or pit openéd 
without presenting them in abundance : and pursuing the enquiry, 
he will arrive at the conclusion, that the lowest series of rocks 
which have therefore been considered as primitive, are entirely 
destitute of those remains ; that the next contains them sparingly : 
while they abound in the three succeeding series, although 
without the occasional interposition of beds in which they are stil! 
rare, if not altogether wanting.” 
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», When these interesting remains are examined by the help 
ef. that knowledge which the researches of botany and 
zoology open to us, their genera and species may be deter- 
oo ; but here the most curious circumstance is, that not 
only a great part of the species so distinguished, bat even 
whole genera are entirely different from any now known to 
exist. An objection to this opinion very naturally arises 
from the consideration that with a large portion of the land, 
and all the recesses of the ocean, and their organized pro- 
dactions we are altogether unacquainted, and that it is there- 
fore presumptuous to say that certain genera or species do not 
exist. This objection is fully examined in anote, p. 9. into the 
details of which we cannot now enter ; but it is satisfactorily 
shewn that we may very safely adopt the conclusion, thatalarge 
portion of the fossil animals and plants belonged to 9 system 
of beings in many respects widely different from those now 
inhabiting the earth. Hence it is that 


“Geology presents to the comparative anatomist and botanist, 
but particularly to the former a rich fund of new materials, and 
adds to the several departments of natural history, supplements, 
the knowledge of which is indispensable to complete our views of 
them: indeed, in many instances, important peculiarities of or- 
ganization, and remarkable links in the chain of animated beings 
are presented in these fossil remains, and many chasms which 
must otherwise have existed, are filled up in a satisfactory 
manner.” 


The chief concern, however, of the geologist in respect to 
these fossil remains consists in observing the laws by which 
their association with particular strata is regulated. Obser- 
vation has detected the constant recurrence of the same spe- 
cies of remains in the same strata. Wherever they occur par- 
ticular species and genera are confined to particular forma- 
tions. ‘This general truth is well exemplified by the authors 
of the work before us :-— 


“ It will serve to exemplify the laws which have been stated, 
if the observer’s attention is directed tu two of the most promi- 
nent formations of this island; namely, the chalk, and the limestone 
which underlies the coal in Northumberland, Derbyshire, South 
Wales, and Somerset. Now if he examines a collection of fossils 
from the chalk of Flambo Head, or from that of Dover Cliffs, 
or it may be added, from Poland or Paris, he will find eight or 
nine species out of ten the same: he will observe the same echi- 
nites associated with the same shells: nearly half these echinites 
he will perceive belong to divisions of that family, unknown in a 
recent state, and indeed in any other fossil bed except the chalk. 
If he next proceeds to inspect parcels of fossils from the carbonife- 
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rous limestone, from whichever of the above localities they may 
have: heen brought, he will find them to agree in the same man- 
ner, With each other ; that is, he will find the same corals, the 
same’ encrinites, the same productz, terebratulz, spirifere, &c. 
but if he lastly compares the collection from the chalk with that 
from the mountain-lime, he will not find one single instance of 
specific agreement, and in very few instances any thing that would 
even deceive an unpractised eye by the superficial resemblance of 
such an agreement.” 


“Phe subject of organic remains is certainly one of the 
most curious which is presented to the notice of the geologi- 
cal student in any part of his researches. It offers for exa- 
mination some of the most important questions respecting 
the formation of the present surface of our planet. We 
have in the first instance a foundation composed of primi- 
tive rocks, granite, gneiss, &c. entirely destitute of such re- 
mains. In the next or submedial class, we find corals, en- 
crinites, and testacee, but of different sorts from any now 
known, and these but sparingly occur. The limestones be- 
longing to the medial class, contain uearly the same species, 
but more plentifully. The coal measures, however, scarcely 
present a single shell or coral; but on the contrary, abound 
with vegetable remains, ferns, flags, reeds of unknown spe- 
cies, and large tranks of succulent plants, strangers to the 
present globe. Upon the coal, in the next or supermedial 
class, rest beds again containing marine remains (the mag- 
nesian limestone): after this the formation of new red sand- 
stone presents a long interval, destitute almost entirely of 
organic remains, and seeming to prepare the way, as it were, 
for a new order of things. ‘This commences in the lias, and 
is continued through the succeeding formations, up to the 
chalk. All these beds contain corals, encrinites, echinites, 
testacew, crustacm, vertebral fishes, and marine oviparous 
acing ope all these, however, are widely distinguished 

rom the families contained in the lower beds of the series. 
They are also particularly characterized and distinguished 
among themselves, according to the‘particular stratum in the 
general class, which they occupy. Thus far the remains are 
always found petrified, by which term is understood that they 
are impregnated with the mineral substance in which they 
are imbedded. In the strata above the chalk, on the con- 
trary, we find the shells themselves preserved, so that when 
taken out of the substance in which they are imbedded, if 
it were not fora slight alteration of colour and brittle texture 
they might be taken for recent specimens. In some parts 
of these strata we find beds of marine shells, alternating with 
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others peculiar to fresh water: so that they seem to have 
been deposited by reciprocating inundations of fresh and 
salt water. In the highest.or most recent beds of this for- 
mation we at length find an identity. of the fossil species with 
those now existing, Over all these beds, there is spread in- 
discriminately a covering of gravel, which we cannot but 
conjecture to have. been, formed by the rolling and attrition 
of fragments of different rocks, by the action at water. The 
length of time, as well as the local extent to which it, ope- 
rated, must have been very, considerable to produce such 
well rounded forms as_we observe in the common pebbles, 
and this over such large portions of the earth’s surface ;, but 
in these deposits it is more to our immediate subject to, no- 
tice the conclusion of the great series of organic remains, Ih 
the numerous relics of land quadrupeds. Many of them are 
of unknown, genera or species; such for example as. the 
mastodon, the fossil species of the elephant, called mammoth, 
and other animals. ‘These, however, axe mixed with many 
known species; some not now inhabiting the same regions ; 
such as the byana, &c.; but many easily identified with 
those now found in the same parts of the earth. 
Besides the remains of organized beings, we find in the 
secondary strata a; different class of substances imbedded, 
aud from an, attentive consideration of which much light 
may. be, thrown on. the convulsions of nature, hy which those 
rocks in their present state must, haye, been, formed, ‘hese 
are the fragments of, older rocks,, x wnded Oy the stivitien 
produced by the action, of, water... i us we find the lower 
strata of the supermedial order,, containing in great abund- 
ance rolled fragments of the carboniferous, limestone, be- 
longing to,.the, class next. below, as, wel],qf many sfill older 
rocks. . The beds particularly, alluded, to, are what are 
called the conglomerate rocks of the.new red sandstone ; 
they are in, fact little more than a consolidated mass of the 
debris of those rocks which, in position, form, the basis 
against, which they rest, and by the very circumstance of the 
occurrence of these fragments, are proved (if further proof 
be wanting,) to,,be.of.,much, older date. ‘These argu- 
ments are given at large in the work before us. Witbout 
entering further upon them, we will proceed to another cir- 
cumstance, which is the oecurrence of marine remains in 
formations occupying large portions of our continents, and 
even the summits of our loftiest mountains. Hence it seems 
an inevitable consequence, that the greater part. of these 
continents have not only been covered by, but formed of 
materials collected fromthe. bottom of the ocean. Hence 
VOL, XX. SEPT. 1823. X 
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the great and fundamental problem of theoretical geology is 
to assign adequate causes for the change of level which must 
have taken place. ‘To solve this difficulty numerous and 
very plausible hypotheses have been proposed by very emi- 
nent men. It is in relation to this enquiry, that it becomes 
peculiarly interesting to observe the phenomena of the in- 
clinations and contortions of different strata, and to endea- 
vour to examaine how far that position which they have 
resulted from original formation, and how far from subse- 
quent convulsions of the earth, producing a derangement 
in the order in which its materials were disposed. 

In conducting such an inquiry, one circamstance cannot 
fail to strike the observer; that is, when beds like the con- 
glomerate before mentioned, recomposed as it were, from 
the fragments and detritus of older rocks, and which must 
have existed previously to their consolidation in the state of 
loose gravel, occur among vertical or highly inclined strata, 
we may conclude with absolute certainty that this inclined 

osition cannot have been original, but must have resulted 
rom subsequent disturbance: for it is obviously physically 
impossible to support an aggregation of loose weasel te verti- 
cal, or nearly vertical, planes. An argument of nearly simi- 
lar force will apply, where among inclined strata, we find 
(as is often the case) thin beds, distinguished from the others 
by thin peculiar organic remains, interposed: for we cannot 
imagine any combination of circumstances under which (pre- 
viously to the consolidation of the matrix containing them) 
the detached joints of encrinites, or the loose shells of testacee, 
or the scattered pinnule of ferns, should have disposed them- 
selves in thin vertical layers. 

Instances of this kind are however very frequent, and the 
action of some kind of disturbance or convulsion, is conse- 
quently clearly evinced. The same inference is also deduci- 
ble from the consideration of what are called faults, a sort of 
dislocation, as it were, of a stratum: these are breaks or 
fissures cutting across a mass of strata accompanied by 4 
sinking or depression of the portion of that mass on one side 
of the break, « ften amounting to many hundred feet. These 
faults are corimonly met with in our coal mines. 

The phenomena of what are generically designated trap 
rocks, and of which the basaltic columns are a familiar in- 
stance, seem to prove in a manner almost equally clear with 
the last mentioned instances, the action of some powerful 
convulsive force. Their origin has been the subject of much 
dispute, and our authors, without expressing any judgment 

on the merits of the various arguments which have been ad- 
9. 
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duced, content themselves by stating that the weight of geo- 
logical authorities decidedly propopeernies at present in 
favour of the igneous origin of these rocks. They seem to 
have been protruded, if not formed, by some powerful heaving 
up of the lower strata by volcanic agency. 

Our authors examine the Wernerian hypothesis, of a 
gradual deposition of strata, from materials held in solution 
by the primitive ocean, but shew clearly that it is insufficient 
to account for the actual appearances which the obviously 
contorted and disturbed strata of different regions present. 

The subject of the formation of vallies next occupies their 
attention. This process, they shew, must have been carried 
on by the agency of powerful aqueous currents: by these 
means, in the majority of instances, must vallies -havé been 
entirely excavated, and in all cases greatly modified in their 
form, depth, &c. Itis not, as they have clearly proved, to 
the operation of single streams that these effects can be at- 
tributed, but that large sheets of water sweeping over the 
face of an extensive tract at once, can alone account for the 

henomena. Almost all the vallies of the weald of Kent, 

urrey, and Sussex, present this combination of circumstan- 
ces, as do many others of those which traverse the chalk 
range in various parts of the island: and a circuit of a few 
miles round Bristol alone affords no less than ten instances of 
the same kind. The denudation of strata in many places, 
and the occurrence of detached groups of the superior strata 
so washed off, are facts to be attributed to the same agency. 
The surfaces of the strata appear to have been exposed par 
tially, at least, more than once to the action of these denuding 
causes : and even at very early periods, while many of the more 
recent beds were as yet only in the process of being deposited. 
Over all the strata the effects of a more recent process of this 
kind may be clearly traced. To this general covering of 
water, the name of Diluvium has been given. By this 
name it is intended to distinguish the effects of this more 
general revolution from those produced by more partial 
causes now in action, such as torrents, inundations, &c. ; 
to the relics of these the name Alluvium has been applied. 
To the operation of the former cause, is attributed the 
formation of extensive beds of rolled gravel, composed 
of fragments from almost all rocks, as also the transpor- 
tation of large insulated. masses, often found at consider- 
able distances from their parent mountains, and with the 
intervention of wide and deep ass a The most rational 
explanation which geologists give of these appearances is, 
that the masses Aeon TN a transported by dilavian 
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action before it excavated the intervening vallies. Instances 
of this kind occur in the blocks of granite transported from 
the summits of the Alps to a high level on the opposite side 
of the valley of the lake of Geneva; and in similar insulated 
masses seattered over the plains of Germany, which may be 
traced up to the Scandinavian hills on the other side of the 
Baltic. | 
Into the further details of the arguments, founded on obser- 
ation of the position and confirmation of strata, our present 
limits forbid us to enter. We will only observe, in general, 
that the authors of the work before us are constantly distin- 
gnished by their candour as well as clearness, in stating the 
various opinions which have been held on these points, with- 
ont being unduly biassed for or against any particular system, 
They give a very perspicuous as well as comprehensive view 
of all the pekdetal appearances which the surface of our globe 
presents, which can in any way tend to throw light on the 
probable causes which have operated in producing its present 
condition. And in the exposition of those canses, and their 
probable mode of operation, these excellent writers have all 
along displayed the same judicious spirit of philosophizing, 
accompanied by many instructive and interesting remarks. 
fn the introduction they give only a general account of the 
phenomena, reserving the particular instances to be described 


in the sabsequent details of local geology to which they 
belong. 

The most fruitful source of geological controversy, bas 
heen the question of the igneous, or aqueous origin of rocks. 
And whilst two parties have each exclusively maintained the 
operation of one cause, and others the operation of both in 
different instances, few seem sufficiently to have attended to 
the very close connexion which the investigations of the late 
Dr. Clarke have shewn to subsist, between igneous and 
aqueous plienomena ; and the consequent probability, if not 
certainty, of the joint action of both, in the production of the 
different formations. Volcanic action is not necessarily con- 
fined to an explosion of ignited matter: it often, produces 
eruptions of mud and water, and is always preceded by an 
absorption of water from all neighbouring reservoirs: and 
we cannot help expressing our opinion that the curious spe- 
culations on the “ gas blow-pipe,” as they have already done 
much in advancing oar knowledge of volcanic action, will ul- 
timately tend to a much more complete explanation of geolo- 
gical phenomena than any of the theories bitherto proposed. 

Our authors have with great propriety devoted the con- 
cluding part of ‘their intréductiéas to some remarks on the 
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conmesion subsisting between the deductions of geolpgy and 
the truths of watural and i religion. . They introduce 
the subject with the following observations, which we con- 
sider excellent. 


« And here we cannot conclude this rapid sketch of the general 
bearings of geological science, without some allusion (imperfect 
as from our limits it must tecessarily be) to those highest ine 
terests whieh the eager attacks of an halfinformed seepticism, and 
sometimes also the injudicious defences: of those whose sincerit 
of intention ill supplied the ‘want of a precise actjuaintance with 
the phenomena aadee consideration, have seemed to involve in the 
discussions of this branch of physics... With respeet to the former 
class, the characteristic to. which we have just alluded, their im- 
patience, namely. to avail themselves of the immature results of an 
imperfect knowledge, opposed as it is, in every respect, to that 
persevering and reflective spirit of enquiry which marks gentiine 
philosophy, and can alone lead to the ultimate discovery of truth, 
must create a reasonable suspicion of their opinions; for no sooner has 
any new discovery, whatever might have been its subject, ocentred, 
(whether it was a fragment of Indian chronology, of an Beyptian 
rodiac, or the mechanism of the universe, or that of li¢ing bodies ; 
or, lastly, some new fact relating to the structure of the oarth) 
tha the first aspect under which somo minds have seemed aibxious 
to view it has been, whether it would not furnish some new wea 
pon against revelation, Whether sueh a mode of proceeding was 
more likely to arise from a genuing desire to remove: prejudice 
and bigotry, or rather was itself the fruit of a prejudiced and 
bigoted cagerness to propagate peculiar opinions, we do not feel 
called upon to decide,” ‘, 


pets ’ 


Our authors then proceed to remark that the establishmon 
of physieal truths is not ‘the proper province of. revelation, 
whatever connection we nay find between them ean only be 
eousidered incidental, and: is confined to the case of waeh 
single facts as happen to be mentioned in relation’ -to the 
history of the divine dispensations to man, which tiv the 
yrand objeet of revelation to explain. | However, then; such 
# connection may be discovered, in some few instances; it is 
to natural theology that ‘the sefence of the earth's stracture 
will eontribate the most: valuable arguments. In this de- 
partment of religious enquiry, as our authors very justly ob- 
serve, . 

“ The great problem is to trace the Author of Nature,, in. his 
works, ju abs interest in the evidences thug furnished, is materially 
(as we have seen) kept alive by their being made the matter of 
gradual and suctessive discovery ; so that the niind is continually 
presented with fresh proofs, extending as its general Knowledye 
extends.” 
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This jodicions remark, we conld wish were more generally 
made, as a conviction of its trath could not fail to repress that 
hasty spirit of unfounded generalization which is too com- 
monly the parent of infidelity; which leads men to condemn 
the whole, because they misunderstand a part, and to think 
the proofs insufficient, because they have seen only a small 
portion of them. Our authors, after a few preliminary ob- 
servations on this part of the subject, have given, as con- 
taining the best view of the argament with which they are 
acquainted, a long extract from Professor Buckland’s valua- 
ble inaugural lecture. The proofs of design which the 
structure of the globe affords, though less obvious to ordi- 
nary notice than those exhibited by the animal and vegetable 
world, are, nevertheless, plainly discernible, and capable of 
demonstration. Among those we find adverted to, are in 
the first place the inclined position of the strata, by which a 
variety of soils and mineral treasures are afforded to different 
countries, as well as access to the latter facilitated. Next 
the mechanism of springs, and supply of water are con- 
sidered. Another valuable contrivance is} that nearly all 
the materials of which the surface of the globe is composed, 
afford by their decomposition, a soil fit for the nourishment 
of vegetables. 

In another point of view geology furnishes arguments to 
natural theology, in pointing out the existence of a period 
antecedent to the habitable state of the earth, and becoming 
familiarized with the idea of a beginning and first creation 
of the existences around us, the hypothesis of an eternal suc- 
cession of causes is destroyed, the existence of a Creator 
established, and we receive from the previous proofs of de- 
sign a more forcible conviction of the agency of an intelli- 
= and all-powerful Being, the maker and upholder of all 
things. 

After thus adverting to the connection between geology 
and nataral religion, the progress of enquiry leads to similar 
remarks with respect to revelation. In relation to this part 
of the subject, only two pomts can be implicated in the dis- 
cussions of Geology, the Nenshion deluge, and the antiquity 
of the earth. ith respect to the first of these topics 
the arguments afforded by Geology are most strong and 
decisive; though as in many kindred instances, arguments 
have been often brought forward by unskilful and injudicious 
defenders of the truth, grounded on facts which bad not in 
reality any connection with the question. Those, however, 
which are afforded by a real and accurate acquaintance with 
the phenomena of the earth's surface, are here stated with 
considerable force and conciseness. ‘The authors have again 
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referred giving the reasoning in the words of Professor 
uckland; we will only quote the following passage :— 


“ The grand fact of an universal deluge at no very teméte 
pee is proved on grounds so decisive and incontrovertible, that 
ad we never heard of such an event from Scripture, or any other 
authority, Geology of itself must have called in the assistance of 
some such catastrophe to explain the phenomena of diluvian action 
which are universally presented to us, and which are unintelligible 
without recourse to a deluge exerting its ravages at a period not 
more ancient than that announced in the book of Genesis.” 


We are happy to be able here to add an acknowledgment 
of the same tendency from one of the most distinguished 
philosophers of the French school, the celebrated Cuvier, 
who in his Theory of the Earth, Section 34, thus expresses 
himself :— 


“ T am of opinion with Mr. Deluc and Mr. Dolomieu, that if 
there is any circumstance thoroughly established in geology, it is 
that the crust of our globe has been subjected to a great and sud- 
den revolution, the epoch of which cannot be dated much farther 
back than five or six thousand years: and that this revolution had 
buried all the countries which were before inhabited by men, and 
by the other animals that are now best known.”’ 


Sapported by such authorities, and grounded, as it is, on 
the most unquestionable facts, we conceive the geological ar- 
gument for the credibility of the Mosaic accounts of the 
deluge to be most abundantly substantiated: it would be de- 
parting from our immediate subject to enquire how Moses 
became acquainted with the particulars of that great catas- 
trophe, but such an enquiry would, we think, tend to carry 
the argument still further, and place his claims to divine in- 
*piration in a striking point of view. To proceed, however, 
in our review, we have next to notice, that the second point 
in which the sacred records have any connection with Gpo- 
logy, is, as was before remarked, the antiquity of the earth, 
This involves the question of the time necessary for the for- 
mation of the secondary strata. On this point our authors 
observe, 


“ We have the choice of the following hypotheses. First, if we 
adhere to the common interpretation of the periods of creation as 
having been literally days of twenty-four hours, and refuse to ad- 
mit the existence of. another order of things previous to that re- 
corded by the inspired writer, we might still perhaps find sufficient 
space of time for the purposes required in the interval between the 
creation as thus limited, and the deluge. Upon this hypothesis 
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we m ? suppose the present continents’ (in the greater part of 
their extent) to have been included in the channel of the primitive 
ogean,, and. to have gradually emerged thence during this period, 
becoming occupicd, as they a »peared, by the land animals, whose 
remains.we find among the Siuvian gravel: the primitive conti- 
nents may upon this supposition, either have been limited portions 
of the present, (such as present no secondary rocks) for at first it 
seems evident, that a limited space only would be requisite ; or if 
more extensive they may have been submerged in whole, or in 
part, during those. great convulsions which accompanied the 
uge. 

ise Or Secondly, we am perhaps, without real violence to the 
inspived writer, regard the periods of the creation recorded by 
-Moses,.and expressed under the term of days not to have desig- 
natedordi days of twenty-four hours, but periods -of definite 
but considerable length; such a mode of extending the significa- 
tion of this term being not unexampled in other parts of the sacred 
itings; Those who embrace this opinion, will of course assign 
the formation of the secondary strata in great part, at least to these 
*.days-of creation :’ and we have the authority of several divines in 

favour of such an interpretation. 

* Or Thirdly, it does not seem inconsistent with the authority 
of the sacred historian to suppose that, after recording in the first 
sentence of Genesis, the deddemsketal fact of the original formation 
of all things by the will of an intelligent Creator, he may pass 
sub silentio, some intermediate state, whose ruins formed the 
chaotic mass, ‘he proceeds to describe, and out of which, accord- 
ing to his fartlier narrative, the present order of our portion of 
the universe was educed: upon this supposition the former world, 


whose remains we explore, may have belonged to this intermediate 
era.”* 


These interpretations are obviously conjectural ; but it 
must be carefally observed, that all we want is, to shew the 
possibility simply, of reconciling the appearances presented 
by eur globe, and which most decisively prove that there 
mast have been a succession of terrestrial surfaces, and their 
inhabitants; with the accounts given of the origin of the 
present state of things in the sacred records ; and any of the 
above hypotheses will be found sufficient to shew such a pos- 
sibility. These remarks are concluded by some reflections 
on the limits which must ever be opposed to humun curiosity, 
and.on,the general conviction which a fully informed mind 
must always feel as to the truth of revelation. Some inter- 


esting quotations are also given from Mr. Sumner’s valuable 
work» en the Records of the Creation. 


«8@ur, observations thus far have extended only to the in- 
troductory portion of the work ; and with this we shall satisfy 





ourselves: the details of the subsequent part bemg hardly ef 
such a‘nature as to admit of extracts or analysis. Upon the 
whole,-we must:conclude, by strongly recommending it asa 
valuable elementary introduction for the: younger student; 
and a convenient and ‘portable volume of reference and ditec- 
tion for the travelling geologist. | 
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Art. VI. ‘Parts IX. and X: of the Encyclapadia Metro- 
politana; or Universal Dictionary of at on an 
Original Plan: comprising the two-fold Advantage of a 

Philosophical and an Alphabeticul Arrangement : with 
appropriate ‘and entirely new Engravings. 4to, Ll. 1s. 
each Part. Mawman. Rivington. Baldwin, Cradock, 
& Joy. Parker. Deighton, &c. 1823. 


It is now five years since we first called the attention of our 
readers to this most important and, interesting work (Brit. 
Crit. Oct..1818,) and having then, expressed ourselves freely’ 
respecting what appeared to us to be the advantages and 
difliculties of its plun, we strongly marked our approbation 
of the manner in which the execution of that plan had been 
commenced, In the period which has elapsed since our 
article was, written, the fortunes of the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana have endured a rude shock by the failure of its 
original proprietors: but the blow, which at first threatened 
it with shipwreck, has contributed, in the end, greatly to its 
good. . : 








‘“* Ab ipso 
Duxit opes animumque ferro.” 

It has passed from somewhat ambiguous hands. into the 
possession of owners of well-known responsibility among 
the chief capitalists of the book-trade ; and after a temporar 
suspension, in order to complete such necessary arrangé- 
ments as might assure its future progress, without hazard of 
farther interruption, it re-appeared in January, 1822, and 
has since been regularly continued. ' | 
_ In some measure, therefore, it may be regarded as a néw 
work, and as such we feel ourselves authorized once more to 
pass it under review. Its plan, with a few very slight modi- 
fications, ‘remains the same, as it was originally projected ; 
and in®the instance; in which it has been thought advisable ‘to 
admit smali deviations, we are inclined to think that conside- 
rable improvements have been attained. Since its resumption, 
the fixed periodieul time for publication, has, for the most 
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part, been very accurately observed ; insomuch that it bids 
fair to outrun some of its tardy and lingering predecessors, 
who bave not derived the full benefit which ought to have 
acerued to them from their long previous start. 

For ourselves, we speak feelingly as to this work. We were 
among the original subscribers on its first projection: we were 
sorely disappointed therefore, ehen it stopped short, for, 
highly as we had augared from its Prospectus, its workman- 
ship, (we need not quoté Ovid to onr purpose,) far surpassed 
the materials which it had professed to elaborate ; and we 
were much aggrieved to find ourselves only possessed of a 
mutilated torso, when we had bargained for an entire statue. 
At the first note of revival, we pricked up our ears ; but still 
not with sufficient confidence to induce us to purchase afresh. 
It had failed before ; why might it not do so again? for we 
carelessly glanced at the declaratory cover which enveloped 
it, and neglected to observe that publishers of high character 
and heavy weight of purse were pledged to its completion. 
We liked the original plan; but how did we know that under 
a new Executive, the original plan would be adhered to? for 
we forgot again to remark, that such adherence was distinctly 
stipulated for. Above all, how were we to feel certified 
about the capability of the anonymous writers engaged in it; 
and what wise man (rd Aeyouevov,) would buy a pig in a poke? 
Our last doubt was easily answered by a stroll to Ludgate- 
hill; and having seen two consecutive Parts appear on the 
days appointed for their delivery; having turned over the 
plates, with a wishful eye, (they are some of the choicest spe- 
cimens of Lowty’s art,) and counted the number of sheets te 
find that they agreed with promise ; and finally having gone 
so tar as to feel a strong bute to read an article or two, 
which we had begun to skim, we betook ourselves to the pub- 
lisher’s shop, and removed our most embarrassing obstacle, by 
becoming satisfied, as any one else may be in the same 
_manner, that the list of contributors presents a mass of dis- 
tinguished talent, which it would not be easy to rival. 

Once more then we have embarked with light hearts and 
reasonable faith in this speculation; and as we are anxious 
that most of our readers should do the same, (not from the 
motive which induced that sagacious animal which had lost 
his tail to propose to his assembled brethren, similar ampu- 
tation for fashion-sake,) we shall again recapitulate the claims 
which we think strongly entitle the Reirdepelths Métropo- 
litana to the general patronage—of all whe require au Encvy- 
i | 

n the plan itself we need be but brief: for we have 
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already once before amply examined and explained it. The 
work is dtatributed into four general grand divisions. The 
two first of these contain detached tises, on what are 
severally termed Pure Sciences, and Mixed and Applied 
Sciences; not disposed in alphabetical order, but occurring 
in an arrangement which, even if it be arbitrary, has in it, at 
least, a good deal of convenience. Among the Pure Sciences 
Grammar and Logic have already been discussed. The first 
with much diligence and curiosity of research: the second, 
(which occupies those portions of the IXth and Ath Parts 
assigned to its general fread,) in a Treatise which is at once 
otofound and rn which has the singular merit of 
rendering a study hitherto purposely involved in unnecessary 
abstruseness, both pleasing and familiar; and which rescues 
the doctrines of the Stagyrite from the vituperative charges 
which the wise men of the North have of late been in the 
habit of advancing against them and their cultivation, Our 
readers will not think this praise too high when we add the 
name which we have beard attributed to this article. It is 
whispered that it proceeds from the pen of Mr. Whately. 
We subjoin a short portion of the preliminary defence. 


“ Logic has usually been considered by these objectors as pro. 
fessing to furnish a peculiar method of Reasoning, instead of a 
method of analyzing that mental process which must invariably 
take place in all correct Reasoning; and apps they have 
contrasted the ordinary mode of reasoning with the syllogistic ; and 
have brought forward with an air of triumph the argumentative 
skill of many who never learned the system: a mistake no less 
gross than if any one should regard Grammar as a peculiar lan- 
guage, and contend against its utility on the ground that many 
speak correctly who never studied the principles of Grammar ; 
whereas Logic, which is, as it were, the Grammar of Reasoning, 
does not bring forward the regular syllogism as a distinct mode of 
argumentation, designed to be substituted for any other mode ; 
but as the form to which all correct Reasoning may be ultimately 
reduced, and which consequently serves the purpose (when we 
are employing Logic as an Art) of a test to try the validity of any 
argument, in the same manner as by chemical analysis we deve- 
lope and submit to a distinct examination the elements of which 
any compound body is composed, and are thus enabled to detect 
any latent sophistication and impurity. — 

“ Complaints have also been made that Logic leaves untouched 
the greatest difficulties, and those which are the sources of the chief 
errors in Reasoning; viz. the ambiguity or indistinctness of terms, 
and the doubts respecting the degrees of evidence in various pro- 
positions: an objection which is not to be removed by any such 
attempt as that of Watts to lay down ‘ rules for forming clear 
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ideas, and for guiding the judgment,’ but by replying that no Art 
is ta be censured: a teaching more ‘than ad " in its pro- 
vince, and indeed more, than can be taught by any conceivable 
art.. Such a system of universal knowledge as should instruct us 
in thé full meaning of every term, and the truth or falsity, certainty 
or uncertainty, of every proposition, thus superseding all other 
studies, it is must ye to expect or even to imagine, 
And to find fault with Logic for not performing this is as if one 
should object to the Science of Optics for not giving sight to the 
blind ; or as if (like the man of whom Warburton tells a story in 
his Div. Lez.) one should complain of a reading glass for being of 
bo service to a person who had never learned to read, 

“ In fact, the difficulties and errors above alluded to are not in 
the process of Reasoning itself, (which alone is the appropriate 
province of Logic,) but in the subject matter about which it is 
employed. ‘This process will have been correctly conducted if it 
have conformed to the Logical rules which preclude the possibility 
of apy error creeping in between the principles from which we are 
arguing, and the conclusions we deduce fram them. But still that 
conglusion may be false, if the principles we start from are so. In 
like manner, no Arithmetical, skilt will secure a correct result to a 
¢alculation, unless the data are ¢orrect from which we calculate; 
nor does any one én that account undervalue Arithmetic; ‘and yet 
we objection against Logic rests on no better foundation.” 

. 195. = 


The following distinctions are sketched with @ very mas- 
terly hand, : , 


** To infer, then, is the business of the Philosopher; to prove, 
of the Advocate ; the former, from the! great: mass of known and 
admitted truths, wishes to elicit any valuable additional truth what- 
ever, that has been hitherto unperceived ; and, perhaps, without 
knowing, with certainty, what will be the terms of his Conclusion. 
Thus the Mathematician, e. g. seeks to ascertain what is the ratio 
of circles to each other, or what is the line whese square will be 
equal to a given circle: the Advocate, on the other hand, has a 
proposition put before bim, which he is to maintain as well as he 
cim ; his business, therefore, is to sind middle terms, (which is the 
inventio of Cicero;) the Philosopher's, to combine and, select 
known facts, or principles, suitably for gaining from them ¢conclu- 
sions which, though implied in the Premises, were before unper> 
ceived ; in other words, for making ‘* Logical Discoveries.?. Such 
are the respective preparatory precesses in these two branches, of 
study. ‘They are widely different ;—they arise from, and generate, 
very different habits of mind; and require a very different kind of 
training and precept. ‘The Lawyer, or Controversialist, or, in 
short, the Rhetorician in’ geveral, who is, in his own province, 
the most skilful, may be bot il-titteed for Philosophical investiga - 
tiun, even where there is ne observation wauted ;~—whea the fects 
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are all ready ascertained ‘for him. And again, the ablest Phitoso- 
pher may make an indifferent disputant; especially, since the 
ments which have led Azm ‘to the conclusion, and have, with 
him, the most weight, may not, perhaps, be the most powerful'in 
controversy. The commonest fault, however, by far,. is to forget 
the Philosopher or Theologian, and to assume the Advocate, im- 
rly. It is therefore of great use to dwell on the. distinction 
between thesé two branches: as for ‘the bare process of |Reasoning, 
that is the same in both cases; but the preparatory processes 
which are requisite in order fo employ Reasoning profitably; these 
we see branch off into two distinct channels. In each of these 
undoubtedly, useful rules may be laid down; but they should not 
be confounded together, Bacon has chosen the department or 
Philosophy, giving rules in his Organon, (not only for the conduct 
of experiments to ascertain new facts, but also for the selection 
and combination of known facts and principles,) with a ‘view of 
obtaining valuable Inferences ; and it is ona that a system of 
such rules is what some writers mean (if they have’ any distinct 
meaning) by their proposed * Logic.’ In the other department, 
precepts have been given by Aristotle and other Rhetorical writers, 
as a part of their plan. How far' these precepts are to be consi- 
dered as belonging to the present system,—whether * method’ is 
to be regarded as a part of Logic,—whether the matter of Logic 
is to be included in the system,—whether Bacon's is properly to 
be reckoned a kind of Logic; all these are merely verbal ques- 
tions relating to the extension, not of the Science, but of the name. 
The bare process of Reasoning, i. e. deducing a Conclusion from 
Premises, must ever remain a distinct operation from the assump- 
tion of Premises, however useful the rules may be that have been 
given, or may be given, for conducting this Jatter process, and 
others connected with it ; and however properly such rules may be 
subjoined to, the precepts of that system to which the name of 
Logic is applied in the narrowest s¢ose. Such rules as we now 
allude to may be of eminent service ; but they must always be, as 
we have before observed, comparatively vague snd general, and 
incapable ef being built up into a regular demonstrative theory 
like that of the Syllogism; to which theory they,bear much the 
same relation as the principles and rules of Poetical and Rhetorical 
criticism, to those of Grammar ; or those of practical Mechanics, 
to strict Geometry. We find no fault with the extension of a term ; 
but we, would. suggest a caution against confounding together, by 
means of a. common name, things essentially different: and above 
all. we deprecate the sophistry of striving to depreciate what is 
called ‘ the school Logic,’ by perpetual.y contrasting it with systems 
with which it, has nothing in common but the name; and whose 
object is essentially different.” , P. 237. 
We sincerely rejoice to find a sound and intelligible system 
of Logic atlength embodied in a permanent form, and we 
4 
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doubt not that it will soon be called for in a separate and more 
accessible shape. 

The subjects remaining to be treated ander this first 
division are Pure Mathematics, Metaphysics, Morals, and 
Theology. 

Under the second head, what are usually known as the 
Branches of Mathematics have been extensively investi- 
gated. The Astronomy, Plane, Nautical, and Physical, may 
be particularly noticed for its neatness of demonstration ; and 
the Magnetism, which in Part X. is still in progress, very 
lucidly exhibits the recent discoveries of Professor Barlow, 
and promises those of the Danish Philosopher (Oersted,) who 
may claim the honor of first establishing the great connection 
subsisting between this Science and that of Electricity. The 
nature of this division, in itself, forbids any attempt at extract, 
and we must content ourselves by simply adding, that the fu- 
ture volumes belonging to it, will contain Treatises on Expe- 
rimental Philosophy: the Fine Arts; the Useful Arts; 
Natural History ; and the Application of Natural History. 

In the Historical and Biographical division, we cannot — 
pass by the Life of Plato in Part LX, in which the Philo- 
sophy of the Old Academy is clearly and summarily exhi- 
bited under the personal history of its founder. The follow- 
ing abstract of the opinions held by him on Natural Religion, 
in which we have omitted the original Greek passages upon 


which it rests, must suffice as a specimen of the manner of 
the whole. 





‘« The Supreme Being was considered by him as a being of per- 
fect benevolence, who willed the good of the system which he 
had organized, and whose providence was constantly engaged in 
its superintendence. Negligence, or love of ease, or some other 
weakness is generally the cause of human indifference or neglect ; 
but such imperfections are inconsistent with the first notions of 
God. He t that to suppose God intent only on affairs of 
great moment, and indifferent about minor concerns and petty 
details, is a mere error, originating in like manner from our im- 
puting to a higher intellect the short-sightedness and distractions 
incident to ourselves, and from the difficulty of our apprehending 
the nature of a perfect being. Plato urges too, that, it is a mark 
of a narrow and contracted mind to infer from any disasters or mis- 
adventures which seem to befall individuals, that the world is out 
of order, and that there is no wise superintending providence. 
The system of the universe is regulated by general principles, and 
as far as the nature of the materials would allow, every thing is 
adjusted so as to produce the highest good both of the whole, and 
of the parts. But particular must give way to general interests, 
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and each individual should consider that the world was not framed 
for him alone, but that his good is in a sense merely relative and 
to be viewed in subordination to the good of the whole system. 
Nevertheless, the virtuous man has no ground for doubt as to the 
conduct he should pursue, or for despair in whatever difficulties 
he may be circumstanced. For the human mind is so constituted, 
that virtue brings with it its own satisfactions and consolations ; and 
indeed, the course of human affairs, irregular as it may seem, is so 
tempered, that virtue will sooner or later prevail, whilst vice 
brings with it not only its own stings, but also inherent seeds of 
decay and downfal. To despair under any circumstances is a mark 
of self-willedness and of disloyalty to Providence. The good 
being will never eventually desert that spirit which has aspired as 
far as its faculties would permit, to assimilate itself in goodness to 
its great original, or suffer it when thus purified and advanced to 
a we nature, to undergo any real calamity, The virtuous 
therefore may rely in confidence, that, whatever the appearances 
of things may be, real worth will never prejudice its possessor ; for 
that it is a general law of nature, that the destinies of men are in 
some respect or other accommodated to their deficiencies or to 
their qualifications. The virtuous must ultimately attain condi- 
tions where their virtues will have suitable scope and energy; and 
the vicious may congratulate themselves if visited with speedy 
punishment, that they are provided with early means and oppor- 
tunities of being reclaimed from their errors, and disciplined 4 to 
better habits ; But those, on the other hand, are deserving of 
commiseration who have the misfortune to succeed in purposes of 
mischief, and who become rooted in the delusion of vice. For it 
is an eternal and immutable law, the operation of which pervades 
the entire universe, and from which no created being can soar so 
high as to escape by his elevation, or shrink so low as to skreen 
himself by his obscurity. That virtue will eventually be rewarded 
and vice punished.” P, 84, ' 


The Civil History of Rome is written with marked ability. 
Instead of being a dry compilation of facts, it is a series of 
ingenious deductions from them; by pursuing which, we find 
ourselves as much at home in the politics of the Senate 
as of St. Stephen’s Chapel. We have been particularly 
struck by the forcible remarks with which the narrative of 
Marius is concluded. They contribute to place, in a just 
and proper light, an event which, though often considered 
unaccountable and inconsistent, and regarded with stupid 
wonderment, was, as we conceive, in perfect accordance with 
the common principles of haman nature, and the general 
conduct of the great actor in it. 


“¢ Sylla’s government was now fully established, and the ascend- 
ency of his party, and the validity of his measures, seemed no 
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longer to depend on his continuing fo holil the office of Dictator. 
He himself had no fondness for the mere ostenta to 
lorig as he possessed the reality ; and his fitvourite enjoymentsy the 
gratification of his sensual and intellectual appetites; might beper- 
sued mote readily if he relieved himself fréin the ordinary business 
of the addiinistration of the Commonwealth. Accordingly, heaving 
assembled thie people in the forum", he made a formal resignation 
of the Dictatorship, dismissed his lictors, and professing that We 
was ready to answer any charges against his late conduct, conti- 
nucd to walk’ up and down for'séme time, accompanied — 
his friends, and then withdrew quietly to his own housey) T 
that famous abdication which has been ever viewed as! eo remath- 
ablé a point in Sylti's' character’; and which has been ¢ometimneés 
iidduced to ptove, that he was actuated chiefly by adiregard to the 
public’ welfare in all! that he had done'to gain. and'to seewre the 
sovereign er. bt 1Iyg 
* Bat if the preceding pages have’ faithfully ropresented 
state ‘of parties at Romv, and’ have traly related! the: origin! and 
events of the civil wat, we shall form a different estimate both of 
the act itself, and of the motives which led to it. | Sylla wasrthe 
Joader df the Aristocratical interest, and it war taneihens to irnite 
that interest fron’ the low condition to which Mavius'and imma 
hePrediced it, and to invest it with a complete ascendency in the 
Commonwealth, This he had entirely effected: He had extir- 
pated the chiefs of the popular party; he’ had plundered and 
almost destroyed sevetal States of Italy, who were used to support 
the popular cause at Rome y he had crippled the Pribunitian power; 
tid given to the Nobility the exclisive possession of the judicial 
mithorityy lind enriched’ the most eminent families by the sale of 
the confiscated estates, whicly hie principal partisans had purchased 
ata low price ; and he had provided for the seeurity of bis trinmph 
by immense grants of lands to the soldiers by whose swords he had 
won it) Me had raised to wealth and honours @ great number of 
hie own personal dependents +, and he was himeelf in possession 
of a property amply sufficient to maintain him in a style of magni- 
atl to give him the free enjoyment of his favourite ‘plea- 
sures’ Plis pride had been gratified by the fullest revenge upon 
bid owl private enemies, and by the absolute ‘contro? whieh he 
had) exgrelsedt in the settiement of the Republic) securing them 
vetesta of his party as he thought proper{' without allow mg them 
ti: divetr or | with fis measures. If his object, indeed, 
hail been te vonvert the Government into: a Monarctry; tre resit! 
nation. of the Dietatorship might justly have surprised us; bat 
viewing himeas the-chief ot a party, whose ascendency he endes- 
voured to establish, whilst he himself enjoyed 8 preeminent share 
ef the glory, and power, and advantages of treir sueecas) his 
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dication appears to have been a sacrifice of—nothing. It is elear 
that he was still considered as the head of his party, and that he 
resigned no more than a mere title, with the fatigue of the ordi- 
nary business of the State, while he continued tu act as Sovereign 
whenever he thought proper to exert his power. This appears 
from a speech which Sallust ascribes to M. Aimilius Lepidus, who 
was Consul the year after Sylla’s abdication. It is to be 
spoken during his Consulship; and in it he continually i 

against Sylla as the actual tyrant of the Republic, without the 
least allusion to any resignation which he had made of his autho. 
rity. And another speech, preserved among the Fragments of 

lust, and ascribed to Macer Licinius, Tribune of the people, a 
few years afterwards, spenks of Sylla’s tyranny as only ending with 
his life. * When Sylla was dead, who had laid this upon 
us, you thought,’ says Macer to the people, * that the evil was at 
anend, But a worse tyrant arose in Catullus.’ It appears, then, 
that Sylla, while relieving himself from the labours of Government, 
retained at least a large portion of his former power, and that, 
having completed his work, he devolved the care of a 
it upon the other members of his party, while he himself reti 
to enjoy the pursuits to which he was most strongly addicted. 

“ Then it was, when the glare of the conqueror and the legis. 
later were no longer thrown around him, that he sank into the 
mere selfish voluptuary, pampering his senses and his mind with 
the excitements of licentiousness and of etegant literature, His 
principal companions, according to Plutarch, were actors and per- 
formers of various kinds, some of whom indeed, such as the fa. 
mous Q. Roscius, were of unblemished reputation, but others were 
of the vilest class of those wretches who ministered to every appe- 
tite of their patrons, of those men of prostituted talents, who shove 
all others are most deserving of contempt and abhorrence. The 
intervals which were not passed in such society, Sylla employed in 
the composition of his own Memoirs ; a work in which he took 
great interest, and in which he brought down his history to within 
a few days of his death. It was about a year after he resi 
the Dictatorship, that he was attacked by the disorder whi 
proved fatal to him; and which is said to have been one of the 
most loathsome that afflict humanity, We have in truth no very 
authentic accounts of his sickness ; but it was the belief of the 
Romans in the time of Pliny *, that he who had shed such torrents 
of blood was visited by an awful retribution of ing; that 
vermin bred incessantly in ‘his body, and that thus he was in time 
destroyed, The Senate ordered that his funeral should be 
brated in the Campus Martius ¢; and by his own desire h 
was burnt, contrary to the general pratice of his family 
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were acctistomed to commit their dead to the ground. But as he 
had ordered the grave of Marius to be opened,wand his remains to 
be scattered abroad, he possibly departed from the custom of his 
ancestors to prevent any similar insults from being hereafter offered 
to himself. ‘Tbe members of his. party, who owed their present 
greatness to him, testified their gratitude to their departed leader 
by lavishing every kind of magnificence on his funeral. The sol- 
diers who had served under him crowded to Puteoli*, where he 
had died, and escorted the body in arms to Rome. All the minis- 
ters of the Gods, all the magistrates of the Commonwealth, in 
their ensigns of office, all the Senate, the Equestrian order, and an 
immense multitude of the people, walked in the procession; and 
the ladies of the Nobility vied with each other in offering perfumes 
to throw upon the funeral pile +. Such was the end of Sylla, in 
the sixtieth year of his age, six hundred and seventy-six years 


after the building of Rome, and seventy-eight betore the Christian 
era.” P. 153. ’ 


The fourth and last division of this Encyclopedia contains 
in alphabetical order, all such subjects as cannot with 
convenience be classified under any of the preceding general 
heads. Its distinguishing feature is the new English Dic- 
tionary, a Herculean labor, which appears to be continued 
with the same exercise of sound judgment and indefatigable 
research which marked its commencement. Admirable as was 
the work of Johnson, and almost surpassing the powers of a 
single individaal in its construction, his | i Fiablogical defi- 
ciency has always been a subject of regret. ‘The compiler of 
the present Lexicon has amply remedied this want. Every 
source, in every language, is ransacked for derivations ; and 
the illastrations with which each separate meaning is after- 
wards supported, are not taken at random, but in Chronolo- 
gical order, commencing with the earliest writings which our 
language afforded, while in its very cradle. ‘This Dictionary 
far excels all others in any tongue, which have hitherto 
been put together; aud, we should think the wotk in-which 
~ appears well worth obtaining even for the possession of this 
atone. 

Our readers will give us credit for the absence of any 
mawkish and overstrained delicacy. We are fully aware of the © 
impossibility of vesting evéry matter connected with Science 
in nursery terms and young indy: Be language, and now and 
then, perhaps, there mast always remain on thesesubjects some 
dicta which should be peculiarly addressed to the imitiated 
only. Nevertheless it would be difficult to deny that scieu- 
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tific works, in general, (and the observation unfortunately 
applies in particular to most Encyclopedias,) appeat to de- 
light in an unnecessary blazoning of technical impurities, and 
in soliciting attention to subjects which, if conveyed at all, 
should at least be conveyed obscurely. It is with infinite 
pleasure, therefore, that we have observed the extreme cau- 
tion observed on this point in the pages before us. Without 
omitting any grand and leading trath of Science, no single 
offensive detail, nay, not a word which should be prevented 
from meeting such eyes as the Roman Satirist has taught us 
chiefly to reverence, is allowed to creep in under the guise of 
Philosophical investigation. Still more is it a subject of 
gratulation, that a work designed as a medium by which 
information may be conveyed to all readers of all classes in 
the most popular form, is fenced and guarded on every side 
by the principles of its conductors and contributors from the 
admission of crude and sceptical speculation. Here there is 
no hazard of drinking poison, while we imagine ourselves 
applying to the springs of knowledge ; nor of finding bitter- 
ness and ashes at the bottom of the cup, whose edges have 
been purposely sweetened, that they may entice our lips. A 
work of this nature, has a claim to national patronage, and 
we have little doubt, although great bodies are proverbially 
slow in their progress, that the proprietors eventually will be 
amply rewarded for the national benefit which they have 
conferred. 
nrc SNARES 
Art. VII. Lillian: a Fairy Tale. By Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed. 8vo. pp. 30. Knight. 1823. 


THE young Author of this agreeable jew d’esprit has already 
distinguished himself at Eton and at Cambridge, by his 
classical compositions. In the little publication now before 
us, he has shewn that he can direct his poetical talents with 
equal success to lighter subjects; and that he is just as well 
skilled in the manége of the Muses, whether the steed upon 
which they are pleased to mount him be Pegasus, or the 
Hlippogryl The occasion which gave birth to the tale 
before us, brings back to our memory some of the pleasant 
recollections of youth, and the glowing season of the gal- 
lantry of unde: graduateship,in which, perhaps et nos aliguod 
—but we must not indulge in such retrospective dreams. 
The course is no longer open to us; and those who are tread- 
ing it, for their day also, will best tell their own tale of its de- 
lights in their own language. The Poet himself, sporoyifes. 
¥ 2 
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Ata small party at Cambridge, some malicious belles enden- 
voured to confound their sonnetteering friends, by setting unin- 
telligible and inexplicable objects for the exercise of their poetical 
talents. Among many others the Thesis was given out whicli is 
the motto of Lillian— 


‘ A Dragon’s tail is flayed to warm 
A Headless Maiden’s heart,’ 


and the following Poem was an attempt to explain the riddle,” 
Advertisement. 


“OniSer 38 Qpaxwy—these three words must be enough for any 
imagination which had ever been kindled by the legends of 
romance; and Mr. Praed, we willingly grant, has accord. 
ingly made the most of them. | 


“ There was a Dragon in Arthur's time,” who was as fierce 


a8 most animals of the same kind have shown themselves to 
he, from those days to our own, alll 
* Jt was a pretty monster too, ult 
With a crimson head, and a body blue, 
And wings of a warm and delicate hue, 
Like the glow of a deep carnation : 
And the terrible tail that lay behind, 
Reached out so far as it twisted and twined, 
‘That a couple of dwarfs, of wondrous strength, 
Bore, when he travelled, its horrible length, 
Like a duke’s at the coronation. 
His mouth had lost one ivory tooth, 
Or the Dragon had been, in very sooth, 
No insignificant charmer; 
And that, alas! he had ruined it, 
When on New-Year’s-day, in a hungry fit, 
He swallowed a tough and a terrible bit,— 
Sir Lob in his brazen armour, 
Swift and light were his steps on the ground, 
—— and smooth was his hide around, 
‘or the w ns which the peasants flun 
Ever unfelt o unheeded rung, sty 
Arrow, and stone, and spear, 
As snow o’er Cynthia’s window fiits, 
Or raillery of twenty wits : , 
On a fool’s unshrinking ear.” * Pp. 2 


And this Dragon it was who encountered the Headless Lady; 
a personification with which, till the appearance of this Poem, 
we had never met, save in the facetious emblem of the sum- 
mum bonum of the fair sex, which is occasionally sketched 
by the pencil of a satirical sign painter. 


The father of this lady was a stout yeoman, who in a merry 


' 
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humonr, one evening, wotnded a Fairy, who was lying tas‘ 
asleep under the disguise of a ib da ahd who, in conse" 
quence of this hurt, imprecated the following curse upon 
her assaulter, 


« ¢ Thou hast an infant in thine home !— 
Never to her shal] reason come 
For weeping or for wail, 
Till she shall ride with a fearless face 
On a living Dragon’s scale, 
And fondly clasp to her heart’s embrace 
A living Dragon's tail.’ ”’ P. 6. 


His child accordingly grew up a lovely ideot, and the un- 
happy fatier died heart-broken. 

As Lillian approached to womanhood, she increased in 
beauty, but not in sense, and thus obtained the name of the 
Headless Lady. One day, when the Dragon (the original 
Dragon, not the masquerading Fairy,) had dined, he met 
this young damsel, who sang nm a song ‘sufficiently silly to 
prove she was without her wits. The burden of it tickled 
him woundily, and he crouched at her fect, and twined his 
tail meekly, while she, after the manner of Europa, mounted 
on his back, and sailed away through the sky, 

Sir Eglamour was a brave knight, as the following Spirited. 


sketch informs us. 


“ Sir Eglamour was one o’ the best 

Of Arthur’s Table Round ; 

He never set his speat in rest, 
But a dozen went to the ground. 

Clear and warm as the lightning flame, 

His valour from his father came, 
His cheek was like his mother’s ; o 

And his hazel eye more clearly shone 

Than any I ever have look’d upon, 
Save Penay'o— 4a two others ! 

With his spur so bright, and his rein s0 tight, 
And his steed so swift and ready, 

And his skilful sword, to wound or ward, 
And his spear so sure and steady ; 

He bore him like a British knight, 
From London to Penzance, iia 

Avenged all weeping women’s slight, 
And made all gi dance, 

And he had travelled far fram home, 
Had worn a masque at Venice, 

Had kissed the Bishop's toe at Rome, 
And beat the French at tennis ; 
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Hence he had many a courtly play, 
And jeerings and gibes in plenty, 

And he wrote more rhymes in a single day 
Than Byron or Bowles in twenty. 


“* He clasped to his side his sword of pride, 

His sword, whose native polish vied 
With many a gory stain ; 

Keen and bright as a meteor-light, 

But not so keen, and not so bright, 
As Moultrie’s jesting vein. 

And his shield he bound his arm around, 

His shield, whose dark and dingy round 
Nought haman could get through ; 

Heavy and thick as a wail of brick, 

But not so heavy and not so thick 
As Roberts's Review. 

With a smile and a jest he set out on the quest, 
Clad in in his stoutest mail, 

With his helm of the best, and his spear in the rest, 
To flay the Dragon’s tail.” P, 17. 


Sir Eglamour blinded his winged adversary with « 
epper-box, and lopped his tail, and wore it as a baldric. 
e Headless Lady was strack by its beauty; and bound it- 
round her breast—by its touch the charm which oppressed 


her was dissolved, and her awakening te Reason is thus 
vividly described. 


“ Gone is the spell that bound her ! 
The talisman hath touched her heart, 
And she leaps with a fearful and fawn-like start 
As the shades of glamoury depart,— 

Strange thoughts are glimmering round her ; 
Deeper and deeper her cheek is glowing, 
Quicker and quicker her breath is flowing, 
And her eye gleams out from its long datk lashes, 
Fast and full, unnatural flashes ; 

For hurriedly and wild 
Doth Reason pour her hidden treasures, 

Of human griefs and human pleasures, 

Upon her new-found child. 

And ‘Oh?’ she saith, ‘ my spirit doth seem 
To have risen to-day from a pleasant dream ; 
A long, long dream,—but I feel it breaking ! 
Painfully sweet is the throb of waking f 

And then she laughed, and wept again : 
While, gazing on her heart’s first rain, 
Bound in his turn by a magic chain, 
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The silent youth stood there: 
Never had either been so blest ;— 
You that are young may peers the rest, 
You that are young and fair. 
Never before, on this warm land, 
Came love and reason hand in hand,”’ P. 23. 


If there is no very extraordinary ingenuity in the deve. 
lopement of the plot of this little tale, and in its adaptation to 
the thesis on which it is founded, there is at least a good deal 
of spirit and playfulness in its execution. The young author 
has already given proofs of a well-tuned ear, an extensive 
command of metrical expression, and a quick imagination ; 
hesides these, there is a delicacy of tone running through+ 
out bis poem, which is not often kept up in light composi- 
tions, and which reflects great credit on the soundness of his 
taste. Itis upon the last of these merits that we chiefly 
augur his future success whenever he enters upon a field 
more adapted to call his powers into fuller action. 





Arr. VIII. A View of the Past and Present State of 

, the Island of Jamaica ; with Remarks on the Moral and 
Physical Condition of the Slaves, and on the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies. eh . Stewart, late of Jamaica, 
Svo. pp. 380. 10s. 6d. hittakers. 1823. 

Art. LX. A Leiter on the Means and Importance of con- 
verting the Slaves in the West Indies to Christianity. B 
the Right Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, M.P. 8vo. pp. 9s. 
Murray. 1823. 

Arr. X. Seventeenth Report of the Directors of the Af- 
rican Institution, read at the Annual General Meeting, 
held on the 16th Day of May, 1828. With an Account 
of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, and an Ap- 
pendix. 8vo. pp. 168. Hatchard& Co. 1823. 


Rom each of these publications valuable information may 
be derived. Mr. Stewart furnishes an ample collection of 
facts, and reasons upon them with impartiality and discre- 
lion. Sir George Rose gives an erroneous, but a very can- 
did opinion respecting the best method of converting Negro 
Slaves. The African Institution Report; with its Prefaces 
and Appendices, with the orations of Mr. Buxton and Mr. 
Stephen, and with the vignette of a French Slave Ship, and 
its accompanying horrors, affords a specimen of the. manner 
in which such a Society ought net to act,.and points out the 
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quarter from which the cause of colonial improvement. is 
d with the greatest danger. 
The eneral result of Mr. Stewart's statements corres: 
ponds closely with an opinion which we urged aid defended 
some months ago, and which is confirmed by every thing that 
we have since heard upon the subject, namely, that the State 
of the Negroes in the West Indies isimproved and improving, 
but is capable of much farther amendnient. Sir Geo 
Rose assures ua, that such amendment may be secured by an 
increased supply of Methodist teachers; and the Institd- 
tion re-asserts the thrice told tale of its conductors, that no 
assistance must be expected from the planters in the West 
Indies. : : 

This assertion, and some others to which we shall advert, 
are contained in the account of the proceedings at the last 
Anoual Meeting, and they are the a part of the publica. 
tion which bas the slightest claim to attention. ‘The Repor 
is a piece of pure humbug, It details the contents of certain 
parremaniony papers, which have been long before the puli- 
ic, tells us what Mr. Canning wrote to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and what the Duke of Wellington said to the 
Clongress of Verona; and what the Congress of Verona re- 
pried tothe Duke of Wellington. And it is impossible to 
read this solemn mockery, without wishing, that oa am minis- 
thrs treat with the allies of Great Britain, they would drop 
te character of agents to the African Institution. The 
farce is as well understood at Verona, as at Downing-street. 
Nobody supposes thatthe British government, or the British 
nation, are identified with Mr. Stephen, Nobody denies that 
this bustling diplomacy has done more harm than good. 
Every body can see that it threatens greater mischief. 

The principal object of the Report is to censure the 
vernment of France. When Mr. Canning tells the Duke of 
Wellington, partly on his own authority, and partly on that of 
the French government, that there is no public feeling on 
this subject in France (Report, p. 3.) the reporters subjoin a 
note, in which the fact is flatly denied, and the blame is 
transferred by these infallible judges from the peuple to the 
minister of France; and because the minister refuses to 
adopt Mr. Stephen's propositions, the reporter exclaims, 
** What expectation after this of any good from that quarter 


can be indulged!" The peer who are, atleast, as great 


slaye tfaders as the French, are in much better odour with 
the African Institution ; and although they have dove nothing 
towards the suppression of the traflic, our wise Direvters 
graciously let them off, by “deeming it probable, that the ex- 
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traordinary circuinstatces in which that kiogddii hs Wed 
jor some time placed, may have prevented sach 
from being given to the subject as it would ‘otherwisé Have 
received.” It is impossible to justify such purtiality ‘abd stich 
nonsense as this. It is equally impossible to way ‘where it'Wil 
end, And the smoothness and civility with whieh the ‘Eav- 
r of Russia assures us that his subjects shall not déal 
slaves, nor his flag protect their tormentors, leads us 
suppose, that his Mavesty is currying favour at Freemason’ 
Hall, against the time at which he will be required to enfran- 
chise his miserable serfs, and relieve ‘them from the punish- 
ment of the knout, VR A Se 
But we return to the more important part of the publiod- 
tion. Mr. Buxton and Mr. Stephen were the Tro to 






orators at the last General Meeting. Departing from th 
temperate and practical line of argument which had 
chalked oat with his usual judgment by the Marquis of Lins- 
downe, these gentlemen entertained the compithy sie Bas, 
following assertions, First, for Mr. Buxton++Me asatires tis 
that 1a Sect 19 cr 

_ For many years past we have, as it were by/mutual consefit, 
agreed, that we are the most honest, virtuous, moral, eonscienti 
people on the face of the earth; and if any sceptic demands 2. 
reason to justify the eulogium, our answer is ready—only look at 
our conduct relative to the Slave Trade; our magnanimous con- 
duct relative to the Slave Trade being this: we ceased to steal 
men—but we retained the men we had stolen. We detained 
the unhappy victims over whom we had not the least vestige of 
honest title, whose liberty we had stolen from them. | never 

join in this eulogy upon our humanity: I never could think of ‘he 
Slave Trade, without recollecting the existence of the Slav 
which survived it, and remembering that though we had abandoncd 
one part of the crime, we retained the other, and by violence and 


cruelty, usurped the natural rights of millions of human beings’+— 
Seventeenth Report, p. xiv. i onlt 


He adds that, we 


share 


* There was no wish more dear to his heart, than that all:who 
had been engaged in the traffic should receive Ben Johnson @.te- 
ward for their services; that every white man in Europe; who had 
for the last ten years contributed to the main of that graffic 
should be kidnapped and sent to the coast of Africa in, return, 
True, this might thin the cabinet of France : it might even ipcon- 
venience some of the patriots of Spain and Portugal ; byt ave ean 
spare them. Europe could spare them well; and he heae 
wished {hat ' the slave Captains had a ship load of them.” 4 td, 
P+ xviii, ee = 
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Mr. Stephen refers with parental partiality to his favourite 
bill for the registry of slaves—informs us that he put a period 
to his parliamentary life, because the Ministers with whom 
he acted, refused to press this great measure—and proceeds 


in his asual strain of unmeasured invective against the 
Colonial Legislatures. 


‘« He certainly felt that there was much ground for joy and 
thankfulness, in those fruits of his honourable friend Mr. Buxton’s 
labours ; for it was a great point gained, to have the duty of miti- 
gating and gradually terminating slavery, acknowledged by his 
Majesty's Ministers ; and a pledge given, in which he doubted not 
they were perfectly sincere, that those just and necessary reforma- 
tions should be made. It was still more satisfactory that specific 
measures of an excellent kind had been the express subjects of 
these engagements. He must frankly declare, however, that his 
own satisfaction was greatly diminished, nay nearly destroyed, whea 
he heard the Right Honourable Secretary of State add, that the 
_ of Government was to recommend those measures in the 

rst stance, to the Colonial Assemblies ; and not to interpose the 
authority of Parliament, unless in the event of the contumacious 
refusal of those bodies to introduce the proposed reformations by 
laws of their own.” bid. p. xlvi. 

‘* The Government, he doubted not, was sincere in its profes- 
sions ; but he must say, that after all our experience, not only in 
the case of the Register Bill, during seven years past, but for thirty 
years during which the effectual mitigation of slavery had been in 
vain recommended to the Colonial Legislatures, by Parliament and 
by the Throne, and even by their own leading partizans in this 
country, the claims of justice and humanity, and national honour, 
ought not again to have been referred to those Assemblies, by 
which the very oppression to be corrected, the opprobrious slavery 
of the West Indies, had been built up, and who, from their preju- 
dices, passions, and supposed self-interest as slave owners, are in- 
exorably bent to maintain it.” did. p. xlviii. 

** He might naturally be suspected of some partiality to the plan 
of Slave Registration; but he hesitated not to say, that if the 
British Government and Parliament should think fit longer to per- 
severe in their unbounded complaisance to the Assemblies, by still 
leaving this important work in their hands, the sooner the whole 
plan was expressly laid aside the better The Slave Registry in 
England, established by Mr, Goulburn’s bill, had also better in that 
case be abolished at once, as a useless incumbrance ; and it would 
be well for the character of the country, if its laws and state papers 


on this subject could be not only cancelled but forgot.”  Jdrd. 
p. xlv. 


We shall not attempt to expose this most objectionable 
method of proceeding by any observations of our own, but 
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shall simply request our readers to observe and remember 
that every West-Indian who has written or spoken upon the 
question attributes the most mischievous effects te Mr. 
Stephen’s method of dealing with the Planters. Sir George 
Rose his new ally in the cause of Methodistical Preaching, 
gives the following hint to his honourable and learned friend. 


“ Before I close this letter, I beg leave to offer to those who 
have lately set the public mind in motion, and have led on the 
question of emancipation, the expression of a very sincere opinion, 
that the weal of the negroe will be best promoted by a more discri- 
minating vigour of effort in his behalf, than that recently displayed. 
I have had repeated opportunities of observing with what undistin- 
guishing vehemence the West Indians have been marked out as 
objects of suspicion and aversion ; and this circumstance has been 
painfully felt by impartial men, as anxious for the happiness of the 
slave, as they are competent to judge how it can best be promoted. 
It is singular enough, that when the abuses in the West Indies were 
attheir height, little was said or thought about them ; but an over- 
whelming torrent of invective is now poured down upon the West 
Indians in the mass, at the time when a very happy alteration has 
taken place in the manner, in which many of them consider various 
points which are under a course of, and certainly require, amend- 
ment, the effects of which change are in visible operation. I have 
observed this conduct towards them to act here already to a cer- 
tain extent to the disadvantage of the cause of the slave ; and there 
are other modes, in which it is likely so to act elsewhere. It is 
much to be desired, that the excitement of indignant and resentful 
feelings, especially in the bosoms of humane and liberal men, 
should be avoided as much as possible.”’ Rose’s Letter, P. 38. 


The mildness which prevails throughout Sir George Rose’s 
letter is adorned in the foregoing passage with a sound and 
discriminating judgement. Mr. Stewart bears a still more 
conclusive testimony to the same effect. 


“ The slave-registry act, when first introduced in parliament, 
excited a great ferment in the colonics. This measure was indeed 
brought forward in a way little calculated to conciliate the minds 
of the people in the West Indies. Ushered in by a publication, in 
which the colonists were characterized as persons utterly averse to 
legislate for themselves whenever humanity to their slaves was the 
object, it is no wonder that the proposed measure should have met 
with the most prompt, warm, and determined opposition in all the 
islands, It was viewed as a theoretical and dangerous project of 
the African Institution, to the carrying of which into effect go- 
vernment had been persuaded to pledge its assistance. Mr. Ste- 
phen, and the other active members of the African Institution, 
were, in retaliation, denounced as bitter and determined enemies 
to the colonies—hypocrites, caluminators, mere pretenders to phi- 
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lanthropy, who made use of the term only to cover their own selfish 
views and deceive the government. That both parties carried 
their virulence and abuse too far, all moderate, and impartial men 
will allow, Be this as it may, the mere proposal of a:slave-repis- 
try would have created much less antipathy and alarm, had it not 
been thus preceded by Mr. Stephen's attack, and had proceeded 
simply from the government. It would then have been opposed 
merely on the ground of its being an unwarrantable interference 
in the internal affairs of the island. But emanating, as it avowedly 
did, from the African Institution, it came forth in a more than 
questionable shape. Strongly prepossessed as the minds of the 
planters are against the leading members of that body, it could 
not but excite in them fear, distrust, and suspicion. ‘They viewed 
it—not as a necessary measure of precaution against the illicit 
traffic in slaves, which did not exist, nor as a preventive of free 
persons being held in a state of slavery—these they conceived to 
be only its ostensible objects,—but as a preliminary step to a fear- 
ful and dangerous proceeding—the prompt emancipation of the 
slaves—an object which, they were persuaded, the leading mem- 
bers of the African Institution had even then in view. It was not 
therefore surprising that the whole of the West Indies was thrown 
into a state of ferment and alarm when it was made known that 
the slave-registry bill was to be brought into parliament, under the 
sanction and countenance of ministers. The merchants who had 
capital embarked in the islands, and all others who had an interest 
at stake in them, partook of this alarm ; to calm and allay which, 
the British government adopted the wisest and safest mode it could 
of making the measure palatable to the colonial legislatures— 
namely, by recommending to them the keeping, by their own acts, 
registers of their slaves. This recommendatory measure, with 
a slight show of opposition in some of the islands, has been carried 
into effect, and has since been followed by the establishment of a 
general register of slaves in England. Thus has the object origt- 
nally contemplated been brought about in a round-about way— 
that is, by avoiding any direct interference with the authority of 
the colonial legislatures, and by steering clear of any appearance 


of falling in with the views of the African Institution.” Stewart’s 
Remarks, P. 145, 


On the other great question which Mr. Buxton conceives 
himasolf capable of settling by a reference to natural rights, 
the opinions of Mr. Stewart are equally deserving of attention. 
He js u triend to the ultimate enfranchisement of the negroes, 
bat objects to the favourite remedies of the present day, and 
to any immediate or authoritative interference of the British 
Legislature. His arguments against the plan which pro- 
poses to enfranchise all slaves born after a certain date, are in 
our opinion unanswerable, and be suggests a measure at once 
more equitable and more practicable, viz, to extend the been 
of dreedom to all slaves alter a certain period of service :— 
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the value of such slaves being paid by the government to 
their respective owners, and the newly enfranchised negroes 
being compelled to serve at a stipulated rate of wages under 
pain of being dealt with as vagrants. ‘This suggestion is 
thrown out with great diffidence and hesitation, which is 
not the least of its claims to preference above other bighly 
vaunted schemes. The danger of stirring the subject is 
keenly felt, and forcibly explained. 


“With respect to the general effects of the slave-registry law, 
it is now found to be not merely harmless, but in some respects 
beneficial—not only to those whose advantage the proposers of it 
had mainly in view, but to the interests of the whites, individuall 
and collectively, It is doubtless calculated to obviate much fraud, 
and it has already been productive, in Jamaica, of an increase 
of the public revenue, which had before been defrauded by false 
returns. 

‘If this law be merely meant as a measure of regulation and 
precaution, as its original proposers professed, or if it be intended 
as a preliminary step towards introducing other gradual improve- 
ments in the condition of the slaves, that are safe, salutary, and 
practicable, all is well. But if emancipation be the object in view, 
let the government and legislature beware how they listen to 
schemes on that subject. The extinction of slavery in the West 
Indies can only be contemplated as a work of time, to be brought 
about by a series of progressive changes and improvements in the 
minds, habits, and condition of the slaves. ‘Those who have been 
in the West Indies for a sufficient length of time to be enabled to 
judge of the character of the negro slaves, in all its bearings, and 
who will also take into account the vast and complicated interests 
depending on the state of our dominion in that quarter, can alone 
form some idea of the difficulties and dangers which would attend 
such a measure in the present state of the colonies, It would nat 
be advisable on grounds either of humanity or policy. Were frea+ 
dom to be given to the slaves, in their present moral and in- 
tellectual condition, they would neither be made happier, nor even 
more free—paradoxical as this may seem—by the change ; for they 
would only thereby be exchanging white masters for others, of 
their own colour,* more unprincipled in their tyranny than the 
worst description of the whites. ‘The slaves themselves arc full 
aware of this; they are sensible of the existence of laws for their 
protection, and of a disposition to address their wrongs. in the 
public authorities avd in the more humane class of masters—-an 
order of things they are not quite sure of were they, ander, the 
dominion of black masters; when oppressed and ill treated by.the 


— 








‘«® M. de la Croix, in his ‘Account of the Past and Present State of Hayti, 
says, that the agricaltural labourers there are in a worse state than they weve 
under the dominion of their former masters, the French. This is saying much, 
for the French planters of St. Domingo had the character of being tytannical to 
their slaves.” 
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black drivers or other head men, they usually draw a comparison 
between blacks and whites, on the score of humanity and justice, 
favourable to the former. 

‘* The great bulk of this emancipated people would in fact be- 
come the victims of the tyranny of a few; discord and anarchy 
would soon procuce their usual effects among them— injustice, 
vivlence, and mutual slaughter; the country, in short, would be 
desolated, and the people become more savage and wretched. The 
whites would not long be suffered to hold quiet possession of their 
properties ; they would soon have no safety but in flight. This is 
no imaginary presage of the result of such a change hastily brought 
about ; St. Domingo, at the period of its revolution, exhibited a 
memorable example of the atrocities of which a negro population, 
suddenly released from the control by which they were held in 
obedience, are capable. Stewart's Remarks, P. 241. 

“The liberal-minded West Indian himself must look forward, 
with pleasure, to a period when the boon of rational freedom shall 
be extended over the American Archipelago—in other words, a 
just and secure reciprocity of interests and services between the 
landholder and the labourer, in which the wholesome control of 
just and impartial laws only shall have force. By what progressive 
measures such a state of things may be brought about, without 
danger or substantial injury to the possessors of the soil, and, of 
consequence, to the parent state, is a question full of difficulty, 
and involving many considerations of deep interest. Time and a 
gradual improvement of system can only develop the safest and 
wisest means of bringing about that effectual change in the moral 
and political condition of the slaves, which the liberal and en- 
lightened of all parties seem to view as so desirable. 

** Such are the author’s unprejudiced opinions on the question of 
the abolition of slavery in our West-India colonies—a question sur- 
passed by none in magnitude and importance, whether as it regards 
the rights, property, and safety of a numerous, opulent, and re- 
spectable body of British subjects, or the vital interests of the em- 
pire at large. A precipitate emancipation of the slaves is allowed 
by all parties to be a wild, impolitic, and ruinous scheme. Such a 
change must be the work of time, and of a preparatory moral and 
intellectual improvement of the slaves. In the meantime, such 
improvements in the slave laws, as can with perfect safety be made 
at the present moment, should be carried into effect—not by the 
imperial parliament, as has been strangely recommended, but by 
the coloniel legislatures, to whom belongs the right of regulating 
all matters connected with their internal policy. The former, and 
the government, may indced recommend to the latter such enact- 
ments as they conceive would be productive of good; but any at- 
tempt to force such enactments on the colonies would most 
assuredly de reststed at all ha.ards. Those who would persuade 
the British parliament to legislate for the colonies may be very 
well-meaning people, but, unquestionably, they are not aware of 
the eonsequences of what they recommend. The colonial assem- 
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plies have uniformly and strenuously resisted all interference of the 
British parliament in their internal affairs, even in matters of 
inferior moment—on the ground that it was a direct violation of 
their right to legislate.—What, then, would they think of such m- 
terference in a matter of vital importance, invelving not merely 
their rights, but their lives and propetry ?—that if they submitted 
to it their authority would be but a fete and a mockery. . Ja- 
maica, in particular—an island almost equal in value and import- 
ance to all the other colonies—has always been most inflexible on 
this point. A contention between, the imperial parliament and the 
colonial assemblies, on such a subject, would be pregnant with the 
most dangerous consequences, ‘The slaves, made acquainted with 
what was going on, would be incited to disaffection and rebellion, 
and thus an event would be brought about which would too pro- 
bably terminate in scenes of havock and blooshed, and, finally, tn 
the loss of the colonies to Great Britain.” Ibid, P. 246, 





An author who writes with so much moderation in defence 
of theory, is a most valuable witness in matters of‘ fact, and 
the following is Mr. Stewart's account of the improvements 
which have already taken place in Jamaica. 


“ The man, who wishes to preserve his property unimpaired, or 
who would improve its value, must now devote his attention to the 
means of keeping up, if not increasing, the number and efficiency 
of his slaves; for these constitute his wealth; without them his 
lands would be but an unproductive waste. And how is this to be 
done? By improving their condition to the fullest extent of 
which it is capable—softening their labours, increasing their com- 
forts, and improving their minds by moral and religious instruction. 
Though this last-mentioned duty has been attended to but by a 
very few, much has been done towards effecting of the other 
objects, especially on the plantations belonging to opulent pre 
prietors, who anxiously watch over the prosperity and comfort of 
their slaves. Many, or most of the old abuses, are removed ; 
punishments are more rare, and far less severe ; the slaves are not 
worked at unseasonable hours (excepting the night-work during 
crop, which will probably continue until methods are devised for 
expediting the work by day at that period) ; labour is more mild ; 
the slaves are better fed, clothed, and lodged, and, when sick, ex- 
perience kinder attention, and are more amply supplied with neces- 
sary comforts ; and, above all, the breeding women are carefully 
attended to, and receive every necessary indulgence and assistance. 
In consequence of these reformations, there are now few plantations 
who have not an increase of slaves (formerly the decrease was so 
great that the planters conceived it impossible to carry on their 
plantations without a regular importation); atrocious cases of 
cruelty are rarely heard-of; a greater degree of confidence, com- 
fort, and contentment is observable in the looks and appearance of 
the slaves, and those ill-treated, heart-broken, emaciated beings 
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which the highways once exhibited, are now seldom to be seen,” 
Ibid, P. 230. 

This is a consoling and encouraging statement, and while 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Buxton talk of transporting Cabinet- 
Ministers and blushing for West India Planters, some indig- 


nation may be excited, and some shame felt at hearing after 
such as facts these :— 


“* That during the sixteen years which have elapsed since the 
abolition of the slave trade, no effectual measures have been taken 
by the Colonial Legislatures in the West Indies, directed either to 
the gradual termination of slavery, and the preparing of the unfor- 
tunate subjects of it for freedom, or even to the mitigating of their 
wretched condition.” Seventh Report, Appendix, p. 75. 


This passage occurs in a petition from the University of 
Cambridge for the mitigation and abolition of slavery. It is 
highly lauded by the African Institution, and honoured with 
a niche in their Appendix. We know the University too well 
tu suspect that it would intentionally state what is not true, 
in a grave Address to Parliament. Nor do we believe that 
the actual framer of this slanderous paragraph could have 
heen aware of the injustice which he committed. But we 
trust that for the future a little more caution will be used in 
the chvice of those who are permitted to draw up Petitions 
from Cambridge. It is beneath the dignity of such a body 
to sanction the unfounded accusations of a cabal, or to adopt 
and circulate the improbable falsehoods which are swallowed 
with so much eagerness by vulgar fanaticism. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Stewart though the mass of 
entertaining and instructive matter which he has brought 
before the English public. Those who wish to be ac- 
quainted with Jamaica, must not venture to neglect his work. 
The History, Statistics, Climate, Produce, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Government of the [sland are briefly but dis- 
tinctly treated. ‘The inhabitants in their various subdivisions, 
are more minutely described, and throughout the whole 
statement there is a spirit of caution and fairness which leave 
no doubt about the good intentions, and good sense of the 
writer. ‘This is especially remarkable ona subject with which 
Mr, Stewart is impertectly acquainted, viz. the proper 
means of instructing the negroes in religion. He says that 
litte has beeu hitherto done among the slaves, that the clergy 
with a few exceptions have confined their care to the white 
und coloured population, and are blameable for their supine- 
ness. But he adds in their exculpation that they are not 


permitted to instruct the slaves without the consent of their 
4 
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owners, aud that this consent is said have been grantedsin 
very few lastances 
He does not appear to be aware of the vast disproportion 
between the shepherds and the sheep. . Jamaica is divided 
intd twenty-one parishes, eagh of which has. its rector and 
curate. The latter having been recently added by the House 
of Assembly, with a design of promoting instruction among 
the slaves. The white inhabitants of the Island amount to 
32,000, and the free people of colour are somewhat more 
humerous, 
Se:enty thousand people in such «a climate as that of the 
West indies, and scattered over such a territory as Jamaica, 
must afford ample employment to twenty-one rectors. And 
the curates whe are intended to perform the difficult task of 
cammencing the general conyersiou of the slaves, have no 
lawer than 800,000 souls committed to their saperintendance. 
Allowing for occasional vacancies and illness, each carate 
may be suid to have a flock of 20,000, looking up to him not 
mgely for such instruction as Kuropean peasants derive 
from their Clergy, but for the elements of civilization, av 
well as knowledge—for the first rudiments of learning as well’ 
a of religion. ‘The young and the old are ‘equally iu want 
of teaching. ‘here is ne supply of school-masters, no school- 
roam, no church-room ‘To argue, therefore, as Mr, Stewart 
inclines to do, and as Sir Geerge Kose actually does, that 
the conversion of the negroes by the Clergy is an’ experi- 
nent which has been tried, and has failed, is a vain and un- 
reasonable attempt. 
The answer is obvious and insuperable, and has not eséa- 
ped the observation of either of these gentlemen. Sir George 
Rese rests the principal weight of his reasoning ‘upon letters’ 
written by several of the Clergy in 1817, in which they state 
that little had been done toward the conversion of the slaves, 
and that without additional assistance, little could be done 
for the futare. From these data he infers that the work 
should be entrusted to Methodist Missionaries,  whoni he res 
vardsias cheaper and more effectual instroments, | abd) thore 
capable of letting. themselves downto the negro level, tan 1" 
bodyiot well educated English Clergy. If we adérstand Sir, 
George Rase aright, he approves of the proposed establish” 
meut ef West Indian Bishops, and entertains sangwine | 
hopes ofthe success of such aseheme. Why then should hie 
select dkis purticularitime tor recommending ‘Planters to ap- 
ply. to the Wesleyan Society for Missionuries—such Missio- 
naniessto bel supported. .atiithe expénce of the applidants— 
test du luseiud pil? hrodiwAeva! bb Tdi } Ei Beas 
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but managed exclusively by the Society? Ile contends that 
* at present the Methodists possess the most powerful means 
| of introducing Christianity among the negroes. He rejoives 
that the Church is about to increase her exertions. But he 
., hopes, pendente lite, that the funds of the colonies will be 
a copiously poured into the Wesleyan treasury. He boldly 
declares that the West Indian proprietor is hound to seek 
spiritual teachers for his negroes, first and diligently from 





‘ the church to which he belongs. And yet the very moment 
a that diligence is about to be exerted, and while a plan which 
ra] he hight: approves is in agitation for giving it effect, he 
" PI S 


thinks that rather than lose three months time, the Church, 
which he so highly prizes, should be silently passed by! '! We 
do not impute any unfairness, (there is in reality no appear- 
ance of it) to the person who has recourse to this mode of 
| reasoning, but there is a spirit of hostility between his pre- 
i mises and his conclusions, which we are totally unable to 
| allay. 

Ay Nor is this the only occasion on which Sir George thinks 
~s inconsistently, and expresses himself unhappily. Ho solicits 
“S the State Legislatures to enforce the conversion of slaves, 
4 He threatens the West Indies, in case effect is not speedily 
| given to the recent resolutions of the House of Commons, 
ve with a war against the landholders in our sugar colonies, 
‘‘as to the nature of the issue,” of which no doubt can be 
entertained. And in his excessive anxiety for legalising 
marriages, performed by teachers of any sect, he exclaims, 
“ What is it to the state who celebrates the marriage of 
their slaves?” ‘These are serious blemishes in Sir George's 
pamphlet. ‘They make formidable inroads upon his charac: 
ter for discretion, and lead us to conclude that he is better 
prepared to do good in such a direction as may be suggested 


to him, than to point out the best means of doing evo effec- 
tually. 





In taking leave of this interesting subject, we can assure 
our readers that the perusal of the works under review, more 
especially of Mr. Stewart’s volume, serves to convince ws 
more and more of the possibility and prospect of the conver- 
sion of West Indian Slaves. want of instruction is the 
principal remaining impediment. Let instructors be sent 
ont in sufficient numbers, from the proper quarter, with the 

proper qualifications, and under ade ‘quate superintendance, 
pt and the work is done. The Society for the Conversion of 
a | Negro Slaves is the best private channel for the conveyance 
of Christianity to the West Indies—those parts of the task 


which private charity cannot effect, devolve upon the Impe- 
rial and Colonial Legislatures. 
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Art. XI. On the Importance of Educating the Infant 
Children of the Poor; shewing how Three Hundred 
Children, from Eighteen Months to Seven Years ef Age, 
may be managed by One Master and Mistress: containing 
also an Account of the Spitalfields Infant School. By 
Samuel Wilderspin, Muster of the said Sehvol. 12mo. 
196 pp. 4s. 'T. Goyder. 1823. 

Arr. XEL. Observations relative to Infant Schools, designed 
to point out their Usefulness to the Children of the Poor, 
to their Parents, and to Society at large: calculated 
to assist those who may benevolently incline to establish 
such Schools. By Thomas Pole, M.D. Author of the 
History of the Origin and Progress of Adult Schools, &c. 
8vo. 82 pp. 2s. 6d. D. G. Goyder, 1828. 


Wk entertain serious doubts respecting the benefit of Infant 
Schools. In a perfect state of Society, they would not be 
called for ; in an imperfect one they may do some good and 
much harm. ‘They are quite in character at New Lanark, 
Where men and women are about to become what men and 
women never were before. ‘They are calculated to please 
those rigid economists, who would entail hard labour upon 
both sexes, and upon all ages. ‘They have been discoversd, 
as will appear hereafter, to be an effectual recipe for schism, 
and may serve to make heretics in the cradle and go-cart. 
But these considerations do not suffice to eradicate certain 
antiquated opinions, which have made a secure lodgment ia 
our understandings. ‘To us man appears to be a domestic 
animal, who can neglect no domestic relation with impunity, 
It is as much the business of a mother to rear her children, 
as it is the business of a father to support them. And a 
Foundling Hospital which relieves parents from all care and 
all charge, is the completion of that unnatural systemin which 
Infant Seminaries form the first link. 

It must be admitted, however, that the artificial regula- 
tions of society render the question less evident, than it 
would be if we consulted nothing but the common instincts 
of mankind. Improvident, and even vicious habits, require 
so little encouragement, and obtain so much, that it seems 
cruel to talk of leaving things to themselves. In some cases 
the joint labour of husband and wife is insufficient to main- 
tain a family. In some cases the man idles, and the woman 
toils; in others, the good and evil is still more unbecomingly 
arranged. In all of these instances humanity loudly calls 
upon us to do what we can for the infant poor. When 
poverty, or a bad husband, requires that the mother of a 
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young family should seek her daily bread abroad: or when 
the lady prefers the gin-shop to the nursery, the children 
must evidently be in want of superintendance and care, aud 
if isan act of real charity to furnish them, fn large and 
populous towns many such parents may be found, and the 
books now before us contain accounts of several eXperiments 
which have been made upon the subject. Their origin is 
detailed by Dr. Pole in the following terms :— 


‘* Some difficulty has arisen in endeavouring to ascertain with 
certainty, with whom the plan of beginning the education of chil- 
dren at the early age of two years, or two and a half, oviginated. 
Emmanuel de Fellenberg * it appears, had long entertained this 
idea, and Robert Owen, of New Lanark, in Scotland, had it in 
mind a considerable time before he reduced it to practice. Henry 
Brougham says, he hardly recollects the time at which he himself 
did not feel persuaded, that what is commonly called education, 
begins too late, and is too much confined to mere learning; he is 
convinced that Robert Owen was the first person who made the 
experiment, and to this day Fellenberg’s plan, though in principle 
the same, does not extend to infants of so early an age. 

*« It is about seven years since Robert Owen's Infant School was 
completely established; since Fellenberg’s was formed, may be 
about sixteen years. ‘Lhe former is connected with Robert Owen's 
cotton manufactory, where about 2,500 persons of all ages, capa- 
ble of assisting, are employed, all of whom live on the spot; ex- 
cepting about 300, who live in the town of Old Lanark, about two 
miles distant. The children at his school belong almost entirely to 
the spinners at the mill, though some few may come from the 
town, and they all live with their parents. Fellenberg’s establish- 
ment for poor children, is, in like manner, connected with his 
agricultural concerns, but still more closely ; for they live entirely 
on the farm, and have no intercourse with their parents ; who are, 
for the most part, persons in the worst classes of society, and have 
deserted their children. , 

* The origin of the Westminster Infant Schoo! was this: Henry 
Brougham had long been of the opinion, that the same principles 
which Robert Owen applied to his mill, and Fellenberg to his 
farm, might be axidaded advantageously to the poor population of 
a crowded city. He had not an opportunity of visiting Robert Owen's 
school at New Lanark, until the 9th month, (September) 1822 ; 
respecting which, he says his expectations were much exceeded, 
and in no respect disappointed. He was fully acquainted with its 
principles and details, from Robert Owen’s own statements, and 
from the testimony of many friends, upon whose judgment he 
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* * Penmanacl de Fellenberz is the founder and sole manager of that extraor- 
dinary instituhen at- Hotiwyl, near Berne, in Swiizerland ; of which Heury 
Brougham gave a very tateresting account before the Select Committee of the 


House of Commons, appointed to enquire into the education of the lower orders. 
See Third Report, p. 194." - 
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could fully rely *, amongst these were Benjamin Smith, the late 
Samuel Romilly, and William Allen, who had all been at New 
Lanark, Henry Brougham had seen Fellenberg’s establishment 
in 1816, and given an account of it in 1818, in his evidence be- 
fore the education committee, appointed by parliament; in the 
following winter, his friend, James Mill, of the India House, and 
himself, had much discussion with Robert (Owen, respecting the 
plan, and they were immediately joined by John Smith, M.P.. the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Zechariah Macaulay, and Thomas Babing- 
ton, in the attempt to establish an Infant School in Westminster ; 
in a few weeks they were joined by Lord Dacre, Thomas Baring, 
Bart. William Leake, M.P. Jos. Wilson, of Spital Fields; Henry 
Hase, of the Bank; John Walker, of Southgate, and one or two 
other friends. Robert Owen kindly furnished them with a master, 
J. Buchanan, who had been superintendent of his Infant School at 
New Lanark ; and the necessary preparations being completed, the 
children were received early in the year 1819; at first gratis, and 
after about two years trial, for weekly payments, which they have 
since been obliged greatly to reduce. 

“ During the last year and upwards, Benjamin Smith, (son of 
the member for Norwich) has been constant in his care and exer- 
tions to watch over and encourage the institution ; and they have 
been occupied in placing it on a permanent foundation. Joseph 
Wilson has formed one upon a similar plan, but to a greater extent 
in Spitalfields ; and they certainly had reason to hope that a greater 
number of schools would have been established upon the same 
plan. But the distresses of the times have most probably inter- 
fered with the benevolent views of persons in superior classes ; and 
the poor have not readily come into the plan, of paying a moderate 
sum for the care and tuition of their children; or rather, they seem 
more willing to pay, where the tuition is, in every respect, less 
advantageous."” Pule’s Observations, p. 6. 


Such is the history of these Institutions for the Education 
of the Infant Poor. They were established upon principles 
manifestly erroneous. ‘They confound the education of 
children with their schooling, and talk as if-babies can learn 
nothing at home. They orignated either with Felleuberg, the 
greatest quack in Switzerland, or with Robert Owen, the 
greatest quack in Britain; or with Henry Brougham, equally 
distinguished for his talents and his whims. And the suc- 
cess or the failure of such establishments will furnish no 
grounds for deciding the general question. Dr. Pole and 
Mr. Wilderspin assure us, that the success has been com- 
plete, that the children are better and happier than could be 
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** The author wishes it to be understood, that m recommending Robert Owen's 
plan for protecting children at avery early age, and instructing them in the ase 
of letters, he would confine bis ‘recommendation to the mechanical part of 
sich plan, as be is unacquainted with the details of the mstructious given at the 
school iu New Lanark.’’ 
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imagined, and that a sufficient number of similar Institutions 
will restore society to its most perfect state. We can readil 
believe that children kindly and judiciously treated, will be- 
have themselves accordingly ; but we must confess we have 
some doubts respecting the qualification of these writers for 
reforming the condition of the world. The doctor, whose 
quakerly plainness leads him to call men by their Christian 
name, apologizes for Mr. Wilderspin’s want of practice as 
an author, and proceeds to furnish us with the following 
specimen of the manner in which Observations on Infant 
Schools ought to be composed. 


*« Man is now emerging from the deep shades of ignorance, and 
the light of a celestial morning is breaking forth with unprecedent- 
ed splendour since the commencement of the 19th century; an 
ever memorable zra, when benevolence of celestial birth, the off- 
spring of Christianity, hath raised her head with indescribable 
majesty in the British isles, which she has chosen for her favourite 
abode, and the centre of all her exertions: there has she swayed 
her golden sceptre, and thence sent forth her ambassadors to every 
empire. They have listened to her counsels with joy, and cheer- 
fully obeyed her precepts; her chariot wheels have traversed the 
circumference of the earth with a rapid career, and her footsteps 
are indelibly impressed upon the mountains, and the rocks, and in 
the vallies of every land; nor will she return to her resting place, 


until the great deceiver of nations shall utterly fall. Pole’s Ob- 
servations, p. 11. 


** Many persons think that the moment a child is brought into 
the school, he should be taken to his seat, and there kept until the 
time of going home; but this, he observes, is a most injurious 
practice, instead of which, they are permitted, in these schools, to 
join in play with their schoolmates, as they may be inclined, until 
they are all, or nearly all collected. These amusements are calcu- 
lated to give the children habits of industry, and to prevent their 
having any time, (if they had the inclination) for repining ; it also 
greatly tends to the promotion of health and bodily vigour. Here- 
in we follow the dictates of reason and nature, for young growing 
children, and animals of every species, are prone to activity, 
in proportion to that kind of life, which, in the order of an all-wise 
Providence they were intended to live. We may observe this in 
all animals of prey, (quadrupeds) formed to live by feats of agility, 
effected by the elasticity and spring of their muscles; such ani- 
mals, in a young and growing state, are remarkably active and 
playful ; an instance of which, familiar to us all, is seen in the cat, 
und cats are animals of prey ; they pursue their prey by celerity 
in the movement of their feet, or springing like a tyger at once 
upon it; and young cats (kittens) are remarkably active and play- 
ful. On the other hand, swine, in a state of nature, are formed 
to walk gravely over the ground, to feed upon growing vegetables, 
the fruits which fall from trees, and to root with their noses under 
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the earth for such productions as are to be found there: their 


young shew very little inclination to sportive ugility.’’ Pole’s Ob-: 


servations, p. 46. 


On the subject of corporal, or as he learnedly sayg, corporeal 
punishments, the doctor differs from Mr. Wilderspin, and con- 
jutes him in the following passage :— 


« T think the author in question endeavours, upon erroneous 
principles, to support his opinion in favour of corporeal punish- 
ments; he says, (p. 56) it appears to him, that ‘ while men con- 
tinue to be impertect beings, it is not possible, that either they, 
or their offspring, can be governed without punishment.’ In p. 57, 
he says, ‘1 admit it is possible to manage some children without 
corporeal punishment,’ implying, that the far greater part will 
require it. 

‘© He informs us that the only corporeal punishment he inflicts, 
‘isa pat upon the hand, which is given with a small twig, and is 
of very great service.’ He pleads for such punishments, justifies 
the practice by appealing to the sacred Scriptures, and quotes the 
wise man, ‘ He that spareth the rod spoileth the child,’ which I 
think is not quoted quite correctly, he might have used the 
stronger language of Solomon, as, ‘ He that spareth his rod, 
hateth his son, but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes,? 
Prov xiii, 24. * The rod and reproof give wisdom,’ Prov. xxix. 15. 
The word rod is variously used in the sacred Scriptures, sometimes 
for a tribe or people, ‘remember the rod of thine inheritance, 
which thou hast redeemed,’ Psa. Ixxiv. 2. ‘ The Lord shall send 


the rod of thy strength out of Zion.’ The words rod and staff 


were also used to imply government or authority, * Feed thy peo. 
ple with thy rod, the flock of thine heritage, which dwell solitarily 
inthe wood,’ Mich. vi. 14. He also refers to the evangelist Luke, 
in whose history of the Gospel it is said, ‘ and that servant which 
knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did ac- 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes,’ Luke xii. 
47. 

‘¢ Our author’s vindication of corporeal punishments has by no 
means convinced me of the necessity, or the propriety of such 
punishments ; when he speaks of ‘ a pat on the hand,’ with a small 
twig, we know not how moderately, or how severely that pat may 
be given by other masters, in other schools, who may not be 
quite so calm and compassionate as himself. And the twig used 
for the purpose may not be so small as that used in the Spitalfield’s 
school. Under these considerations, I am persuaded that no such 
instrument of correction should ever be admitted into these schools. 
Our own tempers, under much provocation, are not always to be 
trusted.”? Pole’s Observations, p. 49. 


On two points, however, we fully coincide with this pro- 
found interpreter of the Book of Proverbs ; the impropriety 
of children “ repeating the Lord’s Prayer upon their knees, 
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with hands placed together, in a suppliant manner” as a mere 
school exercise ; and the propriety of taking care that in the 
formation ofa school ‘‘ no individual person or persons should 
be at liberty to make it a means of promulgating their own 
peculiar and distinguishing religious tenets.” The former is a 
nuisance to be abated wherever it exists ; the latter isa good 
hint to the Edinburgh Review ; in the last Namber of which 
an ignorant and bigoted Unitarian, writing upon this very 
subject, anathematizes those ‘* who deem the Church ( Cale- 
chism, with all the doctrines of Calvinism, quite essential to 
every kind and stage of education.” tn other words, this 
wise personage, who makes sach a bad figure as_a Socinian 
translater of Dante, that Mr. Jellrey is obliged to give a 
closer version in the notes, has the modesty to censure 
Churchwnen for bringing up children in their own faith! We 
shall content ourselves with handing over such a promulyator 
of peculiar tmets to friend Pole, and hoping also that his 
friendship will be so good as to correct in the second edition 
of his present work, that part of the Children’s Dialogues 
which has a tendency to influence their minds in the future 
choice of a religion. 

* QQ, What is that? 

* A. A house, 

* . What kind of a house ? 

‘A. A chapel. 

© QO. What is a chapel for? 

* A. A chapel is for us to meet in to worship our Maker.” 

Pole’s Observations, p. 60. 


Mr. Wilderspin is the best of all infantine school-masters, 
but some of his directions, distresses and delights, are ratber 
of an entertaining nature. His fourth Rale for the master 
and mistress is— 


* Never to overlook a fault, but in all things study to set 
SP si the children an example worthy of imitation, that they may 


see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
Importance of Educating Children, p. 16, 


His Pence Table is conceived in the following terms ; 


If it is the pence table, they say— 

Twenty pence are one and eightpence, 
That we can't afford to lose: : 

Thirty pence are two and sixpence, 
That will buy a pair of shoes. 

Forty pence are three and fourpence, 
That sum’s paid for certain e : 

F ifty pence are four and twopence, 
That will buy five pounds of cheese. 
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Sixty pence will make five shillings, 
Which, we are tdld, is just @ crown ; 

Seventy pence are five and tenpence, 
This is known throughout the town. 

Eighty pence are six and eightpence, 
That sum once my tather spent ; 

Ninety pence are seven and sixpence, 
That for a quarter's schooling went. 

A hundred pence are eight and fourpence, 
Which is taught in every school ; 

Kight pence more make just nine shillings, 
So we end this pretty rule.”’ 

Importance of Educating Children, p. 38. 


lis method of subduing a refractory pupil is detailed in 
very striking ternts. 


“ 1 was unwilling that it should be said, that a child of only five 
years of age should master us all, and knowing that the older he 
was, the more difficult he would be to cure. I however at last hit 
upon an expedient, which I have reason to thank the Almighty, has 
had the desired effect, namely, we have a kind of guard in the 
school, for the purpose of keeping the children from getting too 
near the stove, and it forms a kind of cage. In the’ summer this 
guard is put on an elevated situation, at one end of the school, and 
it struck me, that if I put him in there, it might do him some 
good. I accordingly procured a ladder, and placed him in it, 
taking care to prevent the possibility of an accident; he had 
scarcely been in five minutes, when the whole of the children, as if 
by common consent, called out, ‘ Pretty Dicky, sweet Dicky,’ he 
immediately burst into tears, a thing very unusual with him, and | 
must say, 1 was extremely glad to see it, and have to observe, that 
Lhave never known him absent without leave since, and what is 
more, he appears to be very fond of his school, and is now a very 
good child. Is not this, then, a brand plucked from the fire ?”’ 
Importance of Educating Children, p. 74. 


liaving assured us that common writing ink is a sovereign 
remedy for burns, he proceeds to adduce various arguments 
for infant schools ; some of them are perfect in their kind. 


‘I have mentioned before, that the poor are unable to take 
that care of their children which their tender age requires, on ac- 
count of their occupations, and have shown that it is ahnost certain, 
that the children of such persons will learn every species of vice. 
But there are other kinds of danger which more immediately 
affect the body, and are the cause of more acciderits than people 
in general are aware of. 

‘“* It is well known that poor people are frequently obliged to 
live in garrets, three or four pair of stairs high, with a family of 
six or seven children; and it frequently happens that when the 
children are left by themselves, two or three of them will come 
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tumbling down stairs, some break their backs, others their legs, or 
some other limbs, and to this cause alone, perhaps, may be traced 
a vast number of cripples that daily appear in our streets. When 
the poor parents return from their daily labour, they sometimes 
have the mortification of finding that one, or probably two, of their 
children, are gone to an hospital—this of course makes them un- 
happy, and unfits them to go through their daily labour. This 
dead weight which is continually on the minds of the parents, is 
frequently the cause of their being unable to please their employers, 
and in consequence they are frequently thrown out of work alto- 
gether; whereas, if the parents were certain that their children 
were taken care of, it is most likely that they would proceed to 
their daily labour cheerfully, and be enabled to give more satisfac- 
tion to their employers than they otherwise would be enabled to 
do.” Importance of Educating Children, p. 100. 


“ T have mentioned ina former part of this work, that many 
children are burnt to death, or run over for want of proper care, 
It is likewise astonishing, what numbers are lost by strolling into the 
fields, and falling into some pond, are drowned. In short, they are 
surrounded by so many dangers, that it becomes a public concern, 
and speaks to the hearts of all the pious and humane, and calls 
loudly upon them to unite their efforts to rescue this hitherto neg- 
lected part of the rising generation from the imminent dangers by 
which they are surrounded.” Importance of Educating Children, 

. 108, 

a A foreign gentleman was walking up Old-street-road, and 
when he came to the corner of one of the streets, he was sur- 
rounded by three or four boys, saying, ‘ Please, Sir, remember 
the grotto.’—‘ Go away, I will give you none.?—‘ Do pray Sir, 
remember the grotto.’—‘ No, I tell you I will give you nothing,’— 
* Do Sir, only once a year.’—At length I believe he put something 
into one of their hats, and thus got rid of them, but he had scarcely 
gone two hundred yards, before he came to another grotto, and 
out sallied three more boys, with the same importunate request ; 
he replied, ‘ 1 will give you nothing, the devil have you and your 
grotto !' The boys still persevered, till the gentleman, having lost 
all patience, gave one of them a gentle tap, to get out of the way, 
but the boy being on the side of the foot-path, fell into the mud, 
which had been scraped off the road, and in this pickle followed 
the gentleman, bellowing out, ‘ That man knocked me down in 
the mud, and I had done nothing to him.? In consequence a 
number of people soon collected, who insulted the gentleman very 
much, and fe would certainly have been roughly handled, had he 
not given the boy something as a recompence ; he increased his 
enemies, by calling all the English a set of beggars, and after be- 
stowing various other epithets upon our country, which I cannot 
name, called a coach, declaring he could not walk the streets m 
safety. | 

" "Those who know what mischief has arisen from very trifli 
causes, in times past, will perceive the necessity of checking this 
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growing evil in time ; for this man went away with very unfavour- 
able impressions concerning our country, and would no doubt pre- 
judice his countrymen against us, and make them suppose we are 
worse than we are.”” Importance of Educating Children, p. 118. 


After such specimens of philanthropy, patriotism, and 
good sense, the reader will not be astonished at the inge- 
nuousness of Mr. Wilderspin. 


_“ Many of the children were in the habit of bringing marbles, 
tops, whistles, and other toys to the school, which often caused 
much disturbance; for they would play with them instead of at- 
tending to their lessons, and I found it necessary to forbid the 
children from bringing any thing of the kind. And after giving 
notice two or three times in the school, | told them that if any of 
them brought such things they would be taken away; in conse- 
uence of this, several things fell into my hands, which I did not 
always think of returning, and among other things a whistle from a 
little boy. The child asked me for it as he was going home, but 
having several visitors at the time, I put the child off, telling him 
not to plague me, and he went home. I had forgot the circum- 
stance altogether, but it appears the child did not, for some time 
after this, while I was lecturing the children upon the necessity of 
telling truth, and on the wickedness of stealing, the little fellow 
approached me, and said, ‘ Please, Sir, you stole my whistle !° 
—‘ Stole your whistle!’ said I; ‘ did I not give it you again ?’— 
‘No, teacher ;I asked you for it, and you would not give it to me.’ 
I stood self-convicted, being accused in the middle of my lecture, 
before all the children, and really at a loss to know what excuse to 
make, for 1 had mislaid the whistle, and could not return it to the 
child: 1 immediately gave the child a halfpenny, and said all I 
could to persuade the children that it was not my intention to keep 
it. However I am satisfied that it has done more harm than I 
shall be able to repair for some time.” Impurtance of Educating 
Children, p. 148. 

So lasting was the impression which this circumstance 
made, that in his concluding account of the qualifications of 
amaster, Mr. Wilderspin emphatically exclaims ; ‘‘ I shall 
not easily forget, ‘ please, sir, you stole my whistle.’ ” 

It is unnecessary to assure our readers that these extracts 
are not made with a desire of giving pain to Mr. Wilder- 
Spin. We are convinced that he is a sincere and charitable 
man, and we wish him all success in his well-meant labours. 
But what is to be said of our critical brethren who have 
puffed off these works to the public without giving any inti- 
mation of the Quaker’s pomposity, or the School-master’s 
simplicity? Can this conduct be attributed to better motives 
than a determination to patronize every establishment which 
disowns connection with the Church? Such is the case at 
Brewer's Green; such is the case at Spitalfields ; such is the 
case at Bristol. There are infant kode conducted upon 
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other and better principles, and attended with as great or 
greater success, which have failed to gall down the praises 
of Unitarian Senators or Northern Reviewers. 

Bat we would ask the excellent Managers of the Instito- 
tions to which we allude, whether the time and trouble, and 
expence which are devoted to Infant Schools, might not be 
better employed! Such schools are only wanted in pap sions 
places i and of what populous place can it be said that its 

ational and Sunday Schools niight not be advantageously in- 
creased? Mr. Brougham asserts that a fifth part of our 
population is still unprovided with the means of educating 
childrea between the ages of seven and fourteen; and pro- 
ceeds immediately to waste his strength upon babies who 
can hardly speak. Such inconsistency is the privilege of 
genius and must not be imitated by sober folks. ‘The prac- 
tical philanthropist is bound to abstain from play-thing Semi- 
naries, until he is satisfied that the great cause of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION is completely and permanently triumphant. 
When that grand point is gained, there will be another se- 
rious question to solve, Is it better to take care of the infant 
children of ihe poor, or to enable their parents to do it for us? 











Arr. XII. Journey from Riga to the Crimea, by Way of 
Kiev ; with sume Account of the Colonization, and the 
Manners and Customs of the Colonists of New Russia. 
To which are added, Notes relating to ihe Crim Tatars. 
By Mary Holderness. pp. 324. 10s. 6d. Sherwood & 
Co, 1823. 

Tits fair authoress reminds us, in a puff preliminary, of the 

praises which we bestowed two years ago upon her “ Notes 

relative to the Crim Tartars.”” ‘The eulogy has preduced a 

most unfortunate effect: for whereas the Notes were de- 


 servedly lauded for brevity and cheapness, it is now our 


painful daty to censure the “ Journey” for the absence of 
these desirable qualities. The Notes which Mrs. Holderness 
has thought it necessary to republish form a third, and by 
far the best third of the book. Another third is devoted toa 
most uninteresting journey. from Riga to Karagoss; and the 
remainder contains a meagre unsatisfactory account of the 
colonization and present state of New Russia. We have had 
some difliculty in selecting a passage that is.worth transcrib- 
ing, and we can assure our readers that the following is the 
best account in the volume. 


“ The sameness of life in the Crimea, more especially to the 
proprietor resident in the country, is like the profound stillness of 
a lake, which is seldom interrupted, except by some passing bird, 
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which may delight the solitary observer on its shores, but little af- 
fects its peaceful inhabitants. The rejoicing of a festival among 
the villagers, or the accidental visit of some officer of the govern- 
ment, (who, finding it convenient to have a night's lodging on a 
couch, rather than in his calesk on the Stepp, therefore pays an 
oceasional visit to the proprietor), are events of the greatest mag. 
nitade, and produce as much bustle in the family where they occur, 
as for the time may lessen the enjoyment of those members of it, 
who by long habitude are disposed to the continuance of inanity. 

‘The Tatar, for reanimation, has recourse to his pipe; his wife to 
her holiday clothes, and a visit; the Russian to a drinking frolic, 
which once begun, may last for a week or two; there is no telling how 
long, or guessing how soon the fascination of the cup may cease, 
or reason be restored to her throne ; but when she has regained her 
seat, he returns submissive, and with increased alacrity, to his duty, 
and will kiss the feet of his offended master. The German takes 
the same course, but not with equal success, for the electrical 
power has much less influence over him ; he is naturally too stupid 
to be elicited, even by such means. ‘Ihe Greek, too, takes the 
cordial cup with almost as much zest as though it were the one 
which the fair Helen prepared for Telemachus; he drinks till he is 
merry, and then dances till he thirsts again. The Russian drinks 
brandy ; the Greek, wine : the Russian drinks till he is senseless— 
he sleeps, recovers, and returns to drink again. The Greek 
drinks till his spirits are elated, and all around him seems gay ;' he 
takes his balalaika, the dancers assemble around him, quick as: his 
spirits, pass his fingers over the strings, and the dancers’ feet keep 
time to its simple tones. 

The Russian proprietor will sometimes condescend to join the 
carousal of his vassals and tenantry; and his wife, with her female 
attendants, may be. seen playing at blindman’s-buff, or movin 
about in masquerade, either in Greek or Tatar attire. The Gree 
merchant makes it holiday around him whenever he visits his estate, 
taking with him friends, to divest the country of its loneliness, and 
solitude of its terrors. His tenantry celebrate his arrival by bring- 
ing him presents of eggs, fruit, pastry,&e. ‘The Tatar proprietor, 
accustomed to reside in the country, shuns with equal care a s0- 
journ in the town, where his expences so much exceed his custom- 
ary frugality, and his intermixture with society is so much, and un- 
avoidably greater, than his peaceful habits are disposed to accord 
with. The English pseervress in the midst of neighbours and de- 

ndants, yet feels a onely sojourner there : his habits, totally dif- 

erent to all by which he is surrounded, he joins the festive grou 

but as an observer; his heart seeeey not in the church festival, 
nor in that outward pomp, which ill accords with the pure’ and 
simple worship of that Spirit who requires to be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth: he sees'with pain how much time is wasted 
without any laudable pursuit, or any object that can invigorate 
either mind or body ; and he cannot fail to feel regret at observin 

the strictness which marks the refraining from work on the birth- 
day of some inconsiderable saint, while that which God so merci- 
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fully has appointed as a day of universal rest, is in every sense 
abused.” P, 201. 

“ The moral character of the peasantry of the Crimea is exceed- 
ingly depraved and vicious; and, rye ee the Tatars, | never 
found it possible, by any good offices or kindness, to excite any at- 
tachment in them, that the sight of a glass of brandy would not in- 
stantly surmount; and amongst the servants we have had, from 
nearly every nation, there, a gross immorality and inveterate love 
of drunkenness, were almost invariably the leading traits. 

The different modes by which they nanlieated their regret at 
the time of my leaving Karagoss, were thus evinced: my Tatar 
neighbours were with me throughout the day previous to my de- 
parture, either sitting silent in my room, or assisting in the arrange- 
ment for the journey : but on the day of my departure few could 
see me; and when the children went to bid good bye to the women, 
they found them shut up, and really grieving. My two servants, 
one a Pole, the other a German, busily and attentively assisted me 
throughout the preceding day; but when their duty was done, 
they took care to drown their sorrow in large libations of wine and 
brandy, which they had previously promised me they would not 
do, On the morning of my departure, they felt still more strongly 
the necessity of repeating that, which the preceding night had pro- 
duced exhilaration ; and 1 tear, if not the ostensible, I was at least 
the nominal cause of a repetition of the same offence the following 
evening ; and well was it if the evil stopped here.’’ P. 205. 

The Crimea, according to Mrs. Holderness, is a thriving 
colony—the land fertile—the peasantry happy—the govern- 
ment not unpopular—and its emperor, ‘‘ who has honoured 
her little work with his condescending approbation,” sin- 
cerely anxious to promote civilization and extend genuine 
Christianity. As a singular proof of this fact, she informs 
us that his majesty graciously connives at a most iniquitous 
system of bribery and corruption—that all his magistrates 
sell justice, and that the inadequacy of their salaries makes 
it impossible to do otherwise. We doubt not that the exten- 
sive and fertile Stepps of the Crimea will be inhabited ina 
the course of another generation by a numerous and wealthy 
nation. Whether that nation will continue subject to the 
Emperor of all the Russias, is a problem upon which Mrs. 
Holderness should have enabled us to speculate. By omitting 
to do so she has added an additional item to the long list of 
faults which may be fairly charged against this stapid piece 
of book-making. 
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